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The Christian-Consresational Merger 


Not so significant as it is natural 
CARLYLE SUMMERBELL 


ITHOUT DOUBT, as a partial result 

of the ideals of freedom won by the 
American Revolution, there arose on 
American soil, at the close of the eigh- 
teenth and the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, three religious movements look- 
ing toward complete individual integrity 
and liberty. 

First. “Elder” James O’Kelley, who was 
a mighty preacher and presiding elder in 
the Methodist Church in North Carolina, 
objected to the iron hand of the Bishop, 
and with his followers revolted. First 
organizing as “Republican Methodists”, 
he became the founder of the free Chris- 
tian movement in the South. “Elder” 
Francis Williamson, of the Southland, the 
first to free his slaves and preach a free 
gospel, “built the first free meeting-house 
for the Christians”. 

Second. In the West, in Kentucky, there 
was a great Caneridge revival, under 
Presbyterian auspices, and when the con- 
yerts were asked what denomination they 
intended to join they said, None. What 
party name?—None. What will you do?— 
Be Christians. The lambs led the sheep 
and the Presbyterian elders wrote with a 
keen sense of humor, “The last Will and 
Testament of the Springfield Presbytery,— 
Imprimus. We will that this body die, be 
dissolved, and sink into the union with the 
body of Christ at large’, etc. 

Third. <A little before this, some Bap- 
tists had grown restive in New England, 
and this disturbance was manifested not 
as in North Carolina by revolt, nor by a 
revival, as in Caneridge, but by the affir- 
mation of Rey. Elias Smith in 1798 that 
his “mind was troubled about what is 
ealled the Trinity’. He found the name 
that the followers of Christ ought to bear 
was “Christian”. So he began an inde- 
pendent movement, publishing September 
1, 1908, The Herald of Gospel Liberty 
(note the name), and which the Christians 
say is the oldest religious newspaper in 
the world.* 

Afterward, when these three move- 
ments became aware of one another, they 
had a joint meeting. A committee was 
appointed to formulate a statement of 
belief. The committee came back holding 
aloft the dear old Bible. So they took the 
Bible for their only creed, allowing indi- 
vidual interpretation. Christ was their 
only leader, Christian character the only 
test of fellowship and membership, the 
union of all the followers of Christ the 
ehurch. Thus was born “The Christians”, 
now about to be merged with orthodoxy. 

It was a great achievement, and it 
earried them forward. The Christians 
were among the first to welcome women 
to their pulpits with equal rights. They 
withstood the tyranny of written, man- 
made creeds. They founded Antioch Col- 


*The writer’s grandfather and father have 
both been editors of this journal, now to he 
united with The Congregationalist. [The 
Herald of Gospel Liberty for September 5, 1929, 
said that the paper had a continuous existence 
in fact, “but not in form, nor name”, since 
1808.] 


lege, with equal coeducational privileges.; 
They called to its presidency the well- 
known Unitarian and educator, Horace 
Mann, who united with the Christian 
Church at Yellow Springs, Ohio. Horace 
Mann said: “They call themselves ‘Chris- 
tians’, not invidiously, but devoutly. ... 
They take the Bible as their rule of faith 
and practice, and, in true Protestant spirit, 
allow liberty of interpretation.” 

Many of their leaders in the North were 
progressive and anti-Trinitarian, having 
Channing’s theology. I remember my 
grandfather, Dr. Nicholas Summerbell, 
in his day very popular, telling me that 
he had had twenty-two debates in his 
lifetime against the Trinity. That was 
the day when the movement grew by 
leaps and bounds, converted sinners, and 
strengthened saints. To-day the Chris- 
tians are about twice as large as the Uni- 
tarians, have important colleges and 
schools, and have just voted to unite with 
the Congregationalists. 

But this is not the first time this union 
has been contemplated. When William 
Hayes Ward was’in his glory as Editor of 
The Independent, he stood pre-eminently 
for union. Somewhat under his inspira- 
tion, a commission of the Christians and 
the Congregationalists went so far as to 
draw up articles contemplating union, one 
of which was that new churches “should 
be established under the name of Chris- 
tian or equivalent thereof”. My father, 
going home after this and thinking it over, 
could not see ‘for equivalent thereof”, be- 
cause he believed that “the disciples 
were called [of God] Christians first at 
Antioch.” He therefore withdrew from 
the union project. It was then carried to 
the people, who elected Dr. J. J. Summer- 
bell as editor at the New Market Conven- 
tion in Canada, and the union entente 
was beaten for the time being. 

However, union was always a sentiment 
and theoretical ideal of the Christians. 
Gradually they lost their theological em- 
phasis, hating to be dubbed heretics and 
Unitarians, rather insisting, that, on the 
contrary, they were Evangelicals. So, 
naturally, they approached the ideals of 
middle-of-the-road Congregationalists, who, 
coming out of the old parishes of New 
England, as the body called the Church 
which had an emotional experience, evi- 
denced missionary zeal at home and 
abroad and became the Western orthodox 
liberals. 

Now these Congregationalists also lost 
their theological fervor, and became the 
institutionalists of the twentieth century. 

These Congregationalists had courted 
the Episcopalians, and some fervent indi- 
viduals among them had accepted reordi- 
nation. They kept company with the 
Presbyterians for a while, but the West- 
minster Confession made future bliss prob- 
lematical. They got on speaking terms 


yAntiogh claims to be the first college to do 
this, as ‘Oberlin College only gave full rights 
in every respect to women later. 
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with the United Brethren and Methodist 
Protestants, and finally made overtures to 
the Universalists. Dr. Dan F. Bradley 
suggests that when the Unitarians learned 
of these advances of Universalists toward 
the Congregationalists, they did not like 
it. And the Universalists remembered 
they had a “date” with the Unitarians, so 
this Congregational courtship came to an 
unseemly end. Now remained the “Chris- 
tians’, a former favorite country maiden. 
And it seems to be, as Dr. Bradley sug- 
gests, a real union. 

The Herald of Gospel Liberty says edi- 
torially in its issue of November 14, “In 
the first place, let it be clearly understood 
that the aim is that ultimately this merger 
shall result in a complete organic union 
into one body under a single executive 
management.” 

The plan of union adopted by the Na- 
tional Council of Congregational Churches 
at Detroit, June 3, 1929, and by the Gen- 
eral Conyention of the Christian Church 
at Piqua, Ohio, October 25, 1929, reads 
as follows: 

“1. Sec. 1. That the National Council 
of the Congregational Churches and the 
General Convention of the Christian 
Church be united under the title of the 
General Council of the Congregational 
and Christian Churches (Unincorporated) 
looking toward complete union as soon as 
necessary legal steps can be taken... . 

“That the basis of this new relation 
shall be the recognition by each group 
that the other group is constituted of the 
followers of Jesus Christ. Each individ- 
ual church and each group of churches 
shall be free to retain and develop its own 
form of expression. Finding in the Bible 
the supreme rule of faith and life, but 
recognizing that there is wide room for 
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differences of interpretation among equally — 


good Christians, this union shall be con- 
ditioned upon the acceptance of Chris- 
tianity as primarily a way of life, and 
not upon uniformity of theological opinion 
or any uniform practice of ordinances.” 

Dr. Peter Ainslie, the leading unionist 
agitator of churches at the present time, 
says of this merger: “We have in this 
country mergers of different units of the 
same religious family, but this is the first 
time that two distinct, separate religious 
families have united. It is one of the 
most significant events in Protestantism 
in this country.” 

However, it is not so significant as it 
is natural. For the Christians tried lately 
to carry on a church without a theology, 
not only of the church, but of the individ- 
uals. Of course it drifted toward a type 
of Y. M. C. A. religion. The Congrega- 
tionalists are also walking in the same 
direction. The two churches do not differ. 
Why not unite? Their foreign missions 
have practically the same purposes. This 
is the age of mass production; and was 


it any wonder that the Christians at Piqua — 


voted unanimously for union? 
Let us, as liberals, wish them well, and 


reconsecrate ourselves to our liberal move- | 


ment, which neither magnifies nor mini- 
mizes differences, but insists on religious 
creative personalities, even outside Chris- 
tianity. Theodore Parker said, “In the 
presence of God, I stand here to tell the 
truth.” : 


_us, we kneel at its altar. 


7 the uses of adversity ! 
has always been a downward one. It may 
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Thanksgiving 


ISTORY has few chapters as grim as 

the diary of William Bradford. If 
ever a band of men and women suffered 
the slings and arrows of outrageous For- 
tune, it was that first fellowship at Plym- 
outh. Isolation, deprivation, starvation, 
shivering pestilence, terror of red men, 
death. They went through all the scourges 
and visitations, and when the moiety who 
survived succeeded in harvesting a little 
coarse grain to keep body and _ soul 
together while they continued their 
hardships, lo! they set apart a day of 
Thanksgiving ! 


+ 


Alone of all people in history, they 
looked up from penury and utter misery, 
and proclaimed a feast of gratitude! 
Alone in a chill wilderness that shadowed 
skulking savages, they gave thanks! With 


-fevered bodies and parched throats, they 


eried aloud for joy! Lifting tear-stained 
faces from the fresh graves of their loved 
ones, they breathed the words, “We praise 
Thee, God!” 

And they made for themselves, and 
their sons, and for us, a holyday of 
Thanksgiving. 

That was in 1621. Coming down the 
corridor of Time to 1860, we find in the 
land of the Pilgrims the same _ spirit, 
dwelling in less harassed hearts. New 
England sixty years ago observed the 
same Thanksgiving in reverence and de- 
yotion. It retained the Pilgrim feast, and 
the Pilgrim prayer of gratefulness as well. 

Two generations more have passed, and 
in this last brief period all has changed. 
The feast has grown, and absorbed all 
the religion. Turkey has become a ritual 
—a stereotyped but empty echo of the 
past. Prayer has vanished. Reverence, 


- too, has been driven from our hearth and 


home. Football takes the place of these. 
With what meager reverence remains to 
The only prayer 
that passes our lips on this time-honored 
holyday is a hoarse ery for a touchdown. 

That is the picture—a striking contrast, 
but not a depressing one. The change in 
human nature is not as great as it seems. 


_ We may be doing as well with our lot as 
they with theirs; for prosperity, power, 


affluence, and ease are harder to bear 


nobly than penury and plague. Sweet are 
The primrose path 


be that, like the Prodigal of the Parable, 


we shall not come to ourselves until the 


Tevelry is over and we have once more 
on husks. As a nation, as a people, 
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we may not be able to forestall calamity ; 
but even_if calamity impends, some of us, 
seeing the folly of the Prodigal, may have 
sense enough to comprehend our present 
blessings. As our knowledge and. experi- 
ence is greater than it ever has been 
before, we can count more and greater 
bounties in which to rejoice. 

Outside of those things which we owe 
to the Republican Party—food, clothing, 
comfort, peace ,and security—we have the 
amelioration of pain, the curbing of epi- 
demics, the segregation of the defective, 
and a beginning in birth control, four 
great boons to us all. We have freedom 
as never before to .“express ourselves” 
(whether we have any selves -worthy to 
express, or not). The lines are fallen to 
us in pleasant places; yea, we have a 
goodly heritage. 

Deep down beneath it all, however, is 
a pessimism—an ingratitude inherited 
from earlier Christianity. 

From the time of its first followers to 
our own day, Christendom has differed 
from Paganism in its ingratitude for life. 
The Christian has complained, although 
born upon this great sphere of beauty 
and mystery, although given eyes to see 
the rainbow and the myriad forms of 
light, ears to hear the bird, the torrent, 
and the mother’s soft words of praise, 
a mind to grasp the rhythms and har- 
monies of an ordered universe, and a 
heart to love. Although blessed with life 
in such a paradise as this, the Christian 
has bitterly denounced the earth as dust, 
and life as a burden. In return for God’s 
magnificent gift of a life, and a world 
to live it in, the Christian has cried: 
“This life is too brief—it is as a watch 
in the night. This earth is vile—a place 
of wickedness. I must have life without 
limit in another and better world—a 
beaven. Only this will reconcile me to the 
wretched span dealt out to me here.” 


— 


Is this gratitude? 

It is not. It is gross ingratitude. It is 
not only that. It is blindness. It is crass 
stupidity. It is a vicious foundation for 
the whole structure of life. It is a be- 
trayal of Nature. It can result only in 
distorted lives. 

No man has ever imagined anything 
better than this life—neither Dante, nor 
Milton, nor Jesus. Jesus said, ‘“‘The King- 
dom of Heaven is within you.” The Re- 
public of Plato is a republic of this and 
not of another world. The Paradise of 
Dante or of Milton is a fietion-land of 


poetical fancy that is without appeal to 
the wholesome imaginations of real men. 

No one has ever conceived of light with- 
out shade, of pleasure without a _ back- 
ground of pain, nor of laughter except as 
jovial punctuation of solemn hours. Man, 
the only animal that knows he must die, 
is the only one that laughs. No one has 
ever pictured things to do in heaven ex- 
cept the things we do on earth. 


+ 


If we are to be worthy of a better life, 
we must learn first to be worthy of this 
one. We shall never earn a right to 
heaven by despising this enchanted earth. 
We shall never merit immortality by 
moaning over the brevity of the life we 
have already been given to live. Edward 
Everett Hale never uttered a more needed 
command than his first rule of life: 
“Aecept the Universe!” Accept the gifts 
that are given us, rather than complain 
that they are not sufficient. Accept sight. 
A miracle performs itself through our 
eyes from sunrise until sunset, a moving 
picture with color and depth of distance 
—a picture, glimpses of which the great 
artists of all ages have caught and spread 
upon canvas for our delight. Our eye tells 
us of distant stars in the shadowy realms 
of night, and it reveals to us our friend’s 
inner thoughts by reading the meaning of 
the smile or the tear-stained eye. It 
brings us the outlines of the snow-capped 
mountains, white and cold against the 
pallor of the sky, and it shows us the 
dimples of our rosy child as they flit.over 
the winsome face. Thanks be for sight! 
And if we lose these eyes, let us say with 
Wordsworth (speaking of the daffodils) : 


And oft as on my couch I lie, in vacant or in 
pensive mood, 

They flash upon that inward eye which is the 
bliss of solitude. 


Accept the gift of sound. What door- 
ways to heavenly harmony are our ears! 
The bird’s clear bubbling note, and the 
thundercloud’s deep boom. The busy 
splash of the waterfall, and the pulsing 
beat of the waves. The voices of those 
we love, and the blended harmony of the 
organ, “where through the long-drawn 
aisle and fretted vault, the pealing anthem 
swells the note of praise”. Praise be for 
the ministry of sound; and, should our 
ears grow dull, the silences will teem with 
song, and our memories re-echo the sym- 
phonies and whisperings of yesteryear. 
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Accept the gift of light, gilding the ever-chang- 
ing hours. 

Accept the gift of sound, unseen embroidery 
of the air. 

Accept the gift of fragrance of a million open- 
ing flowers. 

Accept the odor, 
silken hair. 

Accept the gift of Love, 
lover, friend. 

Accept the challenge of each hour—to live your 
best until the end. 


half-perceived, of a baby’s 


of father, motier, 
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Start each year with no grudges, but 
with a clean slate, and determine that 
all will be grist that comes to your mill. 
Let your Thanksgiving song be this: 


Life owes me nothing. Let the years 

Bring clouds or azure, joy or tears, 
Already a full cup I’ve quaffed ; 
Already wept and loved and Jaughed, 

And seen, in ever endless ways, 

New beauties overwhelm the days. 


The Place of Christianity 


in the Catholic Humanism 


O MANY QUESTIONS have come to 

me since the publication of my essays 
on “A Catholic Humanism”, it is neces- 
sary that I repeat more definitely some 
things I have already written before pro- 
ceeding further in the unfolding of my 
thesis. I realize how utterly impossible 
it is to give any adequate treatment of 
this subject within the space of a short 
essay. But I am prepared, on the proper 
occasion, to give the thesis the more ex- 
haustive treatment it demands. The sub- 
ject involves a careful review of the whole 
history of the New Testament criticism, 
and an unprejudiced review of the 
history of the Christian Church. Within 
the compass of this article, I can give but 
a brief summary of my conclusions. 


I 


Taking the New Testament as a whole, 
especially the Gospel of John, which is 
the great Catholic authority, we can come 
to but one conclusion regarding the place 
and authority of Christ Jesus in the 
Christian religion. He was the Eternal 
Word of God, who in time emptied him- 
self of the pre-existent glory which he 
had with God the Father before the world 
was, taking upon himself human nature 
for the redemption of mankind. The 
Nicene Creed has summarized the New 
Testament doctrine thus: “Who for us 
men and for our salvation, came down 
from heaven, and was incarnate by the 
Holy Ghost of the Virgin Mary, and was 
made man.” This Man-God, who thus 
humanized his Deity, and deified: our hu- 
manity, was “very God of very God, be- 
gotten, not made, consubstantial with the 
Father”. Therefore, all who came to God 
in him would receive the supernatural 
grace of eternal life. It was the gift of 
God's love to man, by the reconciling 
atonement of Christ Jesus: the redemp- 
tion of man’s total personality, body, soul, 
and spirit. 

This was the message of the Apostolic 
Church. It was the earliest tradition of 
the Church, the tradition which Paul re- 
ceived from Peter, and which Peter and 
Paul and all the Apostles carried into 
the world for the reconciliation of man to 
God. It was the message about Christ 
Jesus, as the atoning Incarnate Word of 
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God, become, in time, the only begotten 
Son of God, for man’s redemption. And 
it was a living, growing Church, the mys- 
tical body of Christ on earth, with this 
redemptive message, that conquered a hos- 
tile world, without army or navy or phy- 
sical force of any kind. The Church con- 
quered in the power of the Holy Ghost. 
“Ye shall receive power, after the Holy 
Ghost is come upon you: and ye shall be 
witnesses unto me, both in Jerusalem, and 
in Samaria, and unto the uttermost part 
of the earth” was the commission of the 
risen Christ to his Chureh. Christ did not 
leave an infallible Book to be his witness 
to the world, but a living, Spirit-filled 
Church, a growing organism that could 
interpret the Gospel to the world. The 
promise and the gift of Spiritual infalli- 
bility was the final gift of Christ Jesus 
to his Church. And until we are ready 
to accept the dogma of the Infallibility 
of the Church, in some form, we shall 
continue in the present confusion of our 
religious thinking. 

We find the earliest records of that 
Spivit-directed, witnessing Church in the 
Pauline Epistles. We can understand the 
teachings of Jesus, as recorded in the 


Gospels, only in the light of the earlier 


Epistles—in the light of Paul. Paul must 
be forever the authentic authority as to 
the central dogmas of the Christian faith ; 
for it was he who gave to the world the 
earliest written records of the tradition 
of the witnessing Church. The Gospels 
have no supernatural. authority, the 
alleged teachings of Jesus have no super- 
natural authority, apart from the tradi- 
‘tion of the Church. Modernism, that re- 
jects the tradition of the Church regard- 
ing the theological, redeeming Christ, has 
no valid authority for accepting the teach- 
ings of Jesus recorded in the Gospels as 
having any supernatural value; for we 
have received the alleged teachings of 
Jesus by the same tradition that has given 
us the teaching about the redeeming 
Christ. To reject the tradition about 
the theological Christ destroys the super- 
natural value of the teachings of Jesus. 
For we must not forget that the tradition 
about the redeeming Christ was given to 
the world, in written form, before the 
tradition’’about the teachings of Jesus. 
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Life owes me naught. No pain that waits 
Can steal the wealth from memuory’s gates; 
No aftermath of anguish slow 
Can quench the soul-fire’s early glow. 
I breathe, exulting, each new breath, 
Embracing Life, ignoring Death. 
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Life owes me nothing. One clear morn 
Is boon enough for being born; 

And be it ninety years or ten, 

No need for me to question when. 
While Life is mine, I’ll find it good, 
And greet each hour with gratitude. 


The witnessing Church, it must be remem- 
bered, went into the world not to pro- 
claim the teachings of Jesus but to pro- 
claim the redeeming atonement of Christ. 

It was only later, when converts to the 
faith who had not known their Redeemer 
in his days on earth inquired about his 
life and teachings, that the Church began 
to collect and record such sayings and 
doings of Jesus as they could remember, 
and sent them to the newly organized 
churches in written form for their in- 
struction, inspiration, and comfort. 

Had there been a written life of Jesus 
earlier than the Pauline Epistles— a pre- . 
resurrection life, an autobiography, per- 
haps,—and had that life of Jesus contra- 
dicted the tradition of the historic Church 
about Christ, there might be some justi- 
fication for the rejection of the theo- 
logical Christ. It was this contradiction 
that the destructive critics had hoped to . 
discover, but the critical research has 
failed, and we have not been able to get 
back of the tradition about Christ to the 
historical Jesus. We are just where we 
were when the critical research began, 
but with a new understanding. As it is, 
when we do get the Gospels, they are so 
late that the alleged teachings of Jesus 
belong also to the tradition about the re- 
deeming Christ, with less authority than 
that of the earlier Pauline Epistles. The 
result is, the theological Christ remains 
the Christ of Christendom. 

Even the earliest Gospel, the Gospel of 
Mark, is the Gospel about the Messianic 
Christ. Mark has given us the picture of 
a mysterious, austere, and imperious 
superhuman being; everything is subordi- 
nated to his Messianic intention finally to 
go up to Jerusalem for the purpose of 
dying as the Messianic Christ, the Re- 
deemer of the world. Matthew and Luke 
undoubtedly were in possession of Mark’s 
Gospel when they wrote their synthesis 
of the traditional Messianic Christ and 
the teachings of Jesus. It is utterly im- 
possible to get back of the tradition about 
Christ to the teachings of Jesus. We 
can know nothing about the religion of 
Jesus, apart from the tradition of the 
Christ worshipers. They must stand or 
fall together ; they are so completely inter- 
woven that to reject the one is to destroy 
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the value of the other altogether. Tenny- 
‘son’s lines are certainly true in regard to 
the New Testament: 


Faith and unfaith can ne’er be equal powers; 
Unfaith in aught is want of faith in all. 

It is the little rift within the lute 

That by and by will make the music mute, 
And ever widening, slowly silence all. 


Here, then, we have the only valid 
Christian authority for faith in God. God 
has been revealed to mankind in the per- 
- son of a superhuman being, the Man-God, 
Christ Jesus. This wa's the universal faith 
of the Church for centuries. The total 
a and complete deposit of the faith is fully 
recorded in the New Testament. It was 
| practically the same in the days of Peter 
and Paul as in the days of the Post- 
Apostolic Fathers. And the deposit of that 
. faith has been forever defined in the 
Catholic creeds—I mean the Apostles’, the 

Nicene, and the Athanasian creeds. I 

must include the Athanasian Creed, for 

in that creed we first have carefully de- 

) fined the Unity of God and the distinction 

between the human and the divine natures 

y of Jesus. It is quite as impossible to 

eliminate any part of these Catholic creeds 

as it is to destroy any part of the New 

Testament and remain within the Chris- 

} tian faith. And although the creeds were 

: not formulated for several centuries, their 

4 entire contents are explicitly found in the 

i New Testament, and were held by the 

i Apostles. It was only when the Church 

' found it necessary to defend the faith 

against rising heresies that it formulated 

the creeds. But the appeal was always 

to the traditional faith of the Apostles, as 

J recorded in the New Testament. The sub- 

stance of the faith has never changed. 

; The witness of the Church about the re- 

deeming Man-God was the same in-the 
New Testament as in the Creeds. 

Divorce the Book from the authority of 
the living Church, and at once the Book 
loses its authority, which Protestantism in 
its destructive criticism soon discovered. 
Reject the authority of the Book, as Mod- 
4 ernism has done, and you have no super- 

- natural authority for the ethical and moral 
teachings of Jesus, the last straw to which 
. the Modernists cling in desperation, uot 
having the moral courage to follow their 
premises to their logical conclusions. Let 
me repeat, then, that we have no way of 
knowing anything about the moral and 
ethical teachings of Jesus apart from the 
authority and the tradition of the historic 
Church, which Modernism has rejected. 


II 


Why, then, should these Modernists be 
; so hostile to the honest thinkers who, fol- 
; lowing their reasoning to its logical con- 
clusion, reject the supernatural authority 
% of the alleged teachings of Jesus? If we 
should follow the Modernistic premises, 
the moral and ethical teachings of the 
Synoptie Gospels are the teachings of the 
Gospel writers as they, in their turn, in- 
__terpreted Peter and the Apostles, who also 
interpreted, as they understood them, the 
teachings of Jesus, in the light of the 
resurrection and the ascension of Jesus. 
aa at-is as near as we can get to the life 


. - 
Se 
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and teachings of Jesus. But certainly 
Peter and the Apostles were convinced, ac- 
cording to the tradition, that Jesus had ac- 
tually risen from the grave in his fleshly 
body, which had become the perfect 
vehicle of the Spirit. They had seen him, 
and touched him, and he had instructed 
them in the things pertaining to the king- 
dom of God. Since the Modernists cannot 
accept the witness of the Apostles in this 
respect, why should they choose to accept 
such comfortable teachings of Jesus as 
suit their desire, when they reject and 
explain away all the rest? I must agree 
with George Santayana: “As to Modern- 
ism, it is suicide. It is the last of those 
concessions to the spirit of the world 
which half-believers and double-minded 
prophets have always been found making; 
but it is a mortal concession. It concedes 
everything; for it concedes that every- 
thing in Christianity as Christians hold it 
is an illusion. The Modernists, in their 
hearts, are not Christians, but diametri- 
cally opposed to the fundamental faith 
and purpose of Christianity.” 

The secular Humanists, following the 
modernistic premises to. their logical con- 
clusions, reject the alleged teachings of 
Jesus as being inadequate to meet the 
demands of our expanding civilization. 
The Humanist is not impressed with the 
picture of the emasculated man Jesus of 
the Modernists. I find myself in complete 
agreement with all that Harry Elmer 
Barnes has said in the chapter, ‘The Jesus 
Stereotype’, in his new book, “The Twi- 
light of Christianity”, regarding the Jesus 
of the Modernists. We have no way of 
knowing anything about the life and 
teachings of Jesus, unless we are willing 
to accept the dogma of the infallibility 
of the Church. Then we shall find within 
the New Testament and the creeds, which 
the Church has given us, and which she 
has also interpreted, not the man Jesus 
of the Modernists, but the mythological 
Christ. If the witness of the Church in 
regard to the life, death, resurrection, and 
ascension of Jesus is in any way false, 
the witness regarding his teachings is 
also equally unreliable. Byverything de- 
pends upon the infallibility of the Church. 

In whatever way we think of the 
mythological gods, we must accept Christ 
Jesus, if we do accept him, as the In- 
carnate God. His uniqueness consists 
either in the human imagination that has 
deified him, or in the historic fact that 
he was actually God Incarnate. We have 
the majestic traditional mythology of the 
Everlasting Man-God, Christ Jesus, based 
upon fact, or the creation of the human 
imagination. The mythology of the Al- 
mighty Christ is too sublime to be muti- 
lated in any way by the sacrilege of 
modern pedants. 

Christians who hold that the Inearna- 
tion and the whole economy of salvation 
is verified historical fact need not be 
alarmed at the word “myth”; for it is the 
Greek and classical term, the best we 
have, to indicate the intermingling of the 
divine and the human in religion. In the 
Christian myth we have the perfect inter- 
mingling of the human and the divine, in 
the Man-God. The Incarnation is a myth, 
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whether actually an historical fact or the 
work of the imagination of man, A myth 
may be false and degrading, as some of 
the pagan myths certainly are, or it may 
be as sublimely true as Christians hold 
the Christ-myth to be. And it is utterly 
impossible to do anything with the Christ- 
myth of the New Testament but to accept 
it as historically true, or to believe it has 
been the creation of the imagination of 
men. You cannot gain anything by muti- 
lating it to suit your desire. But even if 
you reject it as historically true, the 
Christ-myth still has an intrinsic value 
as a great, if not the greatest, achieve- 
ment of the human imagination, with a 
critical moral and ethical value for 
all time. 

We have a modern illustration in Ameri- 
can history : Abraham Lincoln has attained 
to the proportions of an epic personality, 
the only epic personality we have in 
American history. We are near enough to 
the actual historie life of this great epic 
personality to believe that the records of 
his life are, for the most part, accurate 
facts. But within five hundred years 
people may reject much of the story as 
the work of the human imagination. The 
enduring value, the critical moral and 
ethical value, will remain. It will still 
be an epic in the grand style, with a 
critical message for all time. 

The Catholic Christian accepts the great 
redemptive epic mythology of the Man- 
God, Christ Jesus, as historic fact. He 
accepts it as an objective revelation of 
God. Many modern scholars with the 
scientific attitude of mind admit, after a 
eritical study of the New Testament and 
the history of the Christian Church, that 
the traditional Catholic Christianity is 
nearer the Christianity of the New Testa- 
ment than any Christianity we have had. 
Yet they feel that the facts do not warrant 
the acceptance of this noble tradition as 
historic, and that the redemption offered 
no religion has a right to offer. 
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But since the new Humanism seeks to 
take the whole range of human expe- 
rience and values into the equation, it 
must include and accept this Hebraic- 
Christian experience of the human imagi- 
nation for its intrinsic moral and ethical 
value. It is just here that we shall dis- 
cover the place of Christianity within the 
new Humanism. It must be within the 
great mythological tradition which has 
produced the Christian cultus in which we 
still live. The Hebraic and Christian 
mythologies may be based upon actual his- 
toric fact, positive objective revelations 
of God; or they may be the creations of 
the human imagination. Whatever their 
origin, the Christian cultus is within this 
traditional Catholic mythology. The 
whole structure of Christian civilization 
is built upon this majestic faith. 

The Humanist will not permit the sacri- 
lege of the pseudo-Christians, in their 
pedantic literalism of negation, to destroy 
this sublime mythology which is either 
the noblest achievement of the human 
imagination or a divine revelation. It 
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must remain as it is for whatever eternal 
value it may possess. 

John Cowper Powys, in his little book, 
“The Religion of a Skeptic’, says: ‘The 
eurious thing is that the people who seek 
to rationalize their faith seem to miss the 
larger outlook. For what the Modernists 
lack the wit to see is that any real un- 
belief does not confine itself to explaining 
away the Virgin Birth or the Resurrec- 
tion of the Body. It menaces the whole 
edifice of Christian morals. For ulti- 
mately, as the average skeptic knows per- 
fectly well, it is the human race which 
has invented the figure of Christ and all 
the mysteries connected with that figure. 
This by no means implies that the Christ 
of medieval tradition, that creation of 
the anonymous imagination of the cen- 
turies, is less precious to the human 
world than the historic Jesus. He is 
more precious. He is the supreme work 
of art of the human race. And he is this 
whether the historic event at Bethlehem 
in Judea took place or did not take place! 
Around that unique figure have gathered 
all the wistful and desperate longings of 
the heart of man for nearly two thousand 
years.” In my judgment, this attitude is 
inexpressibly nearer “the true Christian 
faith than any of the pseudo-Christianities 
we have in Modernism. 

The Christian accepts this tradition as 
historic fact, by a great act of faith. 
Many Humanists, while rejecting the tra- 
dition as historic fact, are yet reverent in 
the presence of this matchless mythology 
as the highest achievement of the human 
imagination. 

The Modernists, by a complete inversion 
of the teachings of the New Testament 
and of the historic Church, teach that the 
man Jesus attained to a profound knowl- 
edge and understanding of the nature of 
God intuitionally, and thus arrived at a 
perfect oneness with God the Father. 
Jesus and the prophets of Israel were in- 
spired as all poets and seers are inspired ; 
the inspirations were all subjective. Jesus 
had no objective experience of God, nor 
was he actually the pre-existent Word of 
God become incarnate for man’s salvation. 
Jesus was an ethical and moral teacher, a 
prophet and poet, who saw more deeply 
into the nature of ultimate reality than 
any man before or since his time, and thus 
attained his oneness with God the Father. 
It would be quite impossible, however, to 
reconcile this teaching with the teaching 
of the New Testament or of the Apostolic 
Church, though it indicates how reluctant 
many people are to lose the whole content 
of the Christian religion, and how they 
construct Christianities of their own when 
they reject the positive dogmatic Chris- 
tianity of the New Testament. 

It is not that I wish to disprove the 
historicity of Jesus, but rather to show 
that if he was an historic person, he was 
not less than the Modernists would desire 
him to be, but infinitely more—all that 
the tradition has made him to be, the 
Man-God of the New Testament and the 
Catholic creeds, and not the emasculated 
man Jesus of the Modernists, who pick 
and choose only as much of the New 
Testament as suits their desire, for the 
purpose of proving their theory. 
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We have in this majestic mythological 
Man-God the ultimate symbol of the sacri- 
ficial principle for the redemption of the 
human race—the Incarnation of the Infi- 
nite Mystery of Life within our human 
nature, by which Deity becomes human- 
ized and humanity becomes deified. There 
is a supernaturalism in man. The crea- 
tive mind and imagination of man elevates 
him above his place in nature. It is that 
in which man is distinctively human. And 
we have Humanism, which is a superna- 
turalism, and let us not forget, also a sub- 
naturalism. That is to say, if man the 
supernatural has a genius that makes him, 
capable of rising to the sublimest char- 
acter and the grandest creativeness, man 
the sub-natural has the possibilities of 
descending to the lower depths of un- 
speakable vice and inhumanity—far be- 
neath the level of the animal. Man is 
both above and below nature, and he is 
also nature, on his animal level of life. 

If the destructive critics of the New 
Testament had been less pedantic, and 
gifted with more poetic imaginations, they 
might have saved themselves much trouble 
in their futile search to discover just what 
the enduring values of Jesus were. They 
would have learned at once, had they gone 
to the New Testament, and studied that 
noble literature as a great human achieve- 
ment, that its enduring value was not so 
much in the teachings of Jesus, but in 
the poetic myth of the Man-God, which is 
the most sublime of all epic mythological 
personalities, with an undying moral and 
ethical value for all time. We must not 
mutilate this sublime epic poem because 
we can no longer accept its dogmas of the 
Virgin Birth and the actual resurrection 
of the Man-God from the dead as historic 
fact. Its poetic expression of the moral 
and ethical heights to which the imagina- 
tion of man may rise has infinitely greater 
value than any teaching of the man Jesus 
which we may rescue from the much- 
mutilated New Testament of the Modern- 
ist. And let us remember what John 
Cowper Powys, in a moment of inspira- 
tion, has recently said: 


These are the days of Cesar, not of Christ, 
And yet—suppose—when all was done and said, 
There were a Resurrection from the Dead! 


For the cultural Humanist, it is as 
much a sacrilege to destroy the sublime 
story of the Incarnate God as it is for 
the Catholic Christian. The Humanist 
holds it to be the noblest achievement of 
the human imagination, if not an objective 
divine revelation. 
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Whatever the religion of the Modernists 
may be, it is not the Christian religion, 
and it does not meet the pragmatic test. 
All of the facts of life are against it. It 
is not moving within the Christian cultus; 
it has broken from that stream of tend- 
ency. And since it can never be anything 
but a negative attitude of mind, it cannot 
construct a positive and convincing faith 
upon which to build a future. Christian- 
ity, to be valid and vital, must be scien- 
tific. There are more than the physical 
sciences. If mathematical physics has not 
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discovered God, there is the science of his- 
tory. And if the traditional records of 
the Redeeming Christ Jesus are true, God 
has been objectively revealed to mankind, 
and therefore theology has a right to be 
dogmatic. Christian theology must grow 
out of the historic facts. We have the 
traditional historic accounts of Peter and 
Paul. Should we reject, or explain away, 
as the Modernists do, much of this great 
historical experience of traditional Chris- 
tianity, the experiences of Peter and of 
Paul, we have nothing left but the abnor- 
mal psychological experiences of Jesus, 
Peter and Paul, and our Christianity col- 
lapses. The Modernists who profess to 
experience Christ do have psychological 
experiences; but if their experiences are 
not validated by the objective facts, they 
are of no value, and they have no author- 
ity except the authority of desire. It is 
per ordinem ad appetitum, that the 
Modernist would have us believe in God; 
but the thinking man cannot accept any- 
thing so vague as the emotional desire of 
man as a divine revelation. We must not 
let our desire to prove our subjective ex- 
periences to be divine revelations, force 
us to unjustified conclusions. The desire, 
however strong it may be, is not the proof. 

Paul verified his subjective experiences 
by the facts of the actual redeeming life 
and death and resurrection of Jesus, as 
they were given to him by Peter. In so 
far as faith approaches to the total tradi- 
tion within the New ‘Testament, it is 
Christian. No Protestantism has ever at- 
tained to that total balance of the faith. 
Its nearest approach has been in Calvin- 
ism; but one or two doctrines were 
stressed so completely out of proportion 
to the balance of the faith that many 
Calvinists actually became Deyil-wor- 
shipers. The cult of Calvinistie Deyil- 
worshipers had very tragic effects upon 
human character and human society. 
This was especially true in New England, 
and was the direct cause of the final Uni- 
tarian break with Protestantism. 

The cultural Humanists are again 
within the Christian cultus, but upon an- 
other plane. And although many of them 
cannot at this time accept traditional 
Christianity as based entirely upon veri- 
fied historic fact, they must acknowledge 
that it is the psychological experience of 
Christendom which has produced our 
Christian civilization within which we still 
live. Gilbert K. Chesterton is entirely 
right in saying: “The fact is this: that the 
modern world, with its modern movements, 
is living on its Catholic capital. It is 
using, and using up, the truths that remain 
to it out of the old treasury of Christen- 
dom; including, of course, many truths 
known to pagan antiquity but crystallized 
in Christendom.” And when Norman 
Foerster, in his reply to Chesterton, said, 
“If I must name the fountain, I am bound 
to name Greek humanism: Plato, Aristotle, 
Phidias, Pindar, Sophocles—a fountain of 
perpetual youth”, he, too, was within the 
truth. There are many springs and foun- 
tains at the source that go to make up 
the stream of our cultural civilization. 
All of the pre-Christian civilizations were 
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like the river that flowed out of the 
garden of Eden, and from thence it was 
parted, and became into four heads. 
Norman Foerster is therefore not mistaken 


* when he continues, “To-day, at all events, 


humanism is not content to draw only 
upon Catholicism, but rather seeks a his- 
torical justification in various traditions 
antedating the foundations of the Church 
—Greek, Hebraic, Buddhist, Confucian.” 

It is my opinion that if we follow these 
four streams back to their source, we shall 
discover that they were the various 
branches of the stream that was one in 
Eden, and have again converged in the 
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Christian synthesis and became one mighty 
river. 

Culturally, we have never broken from 
the ancient Oriental and classical sources 
of our unfolding civilization, and to draw 
upon Catholicism is to draw upon them 
all; for they were all assimilated, inter- 
preted, and vitalized, in our Western 
world, within the great Christian tradition. 

Civilization must continue to unfold 
within this Christian synthesis of all the 
human achievements of the past ages, 
which, like a mighty river, ever widening 
and deepening, moves majestically toward 
the sea. 


ONDENCE 


Are the Theists “Timid”? 


To the Editor of TH CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


The editorial statement in the current 
issue of THE REGISTER, that the “leading 
of theology has been consistently toward 
Humanism” is too great an exaggeration, 
and too dogmatic an utterance to let pass 
unchallenged. Neither in America nor in 
England does the most competent scholar- 
ship sustain any such assertion. Professor 
Whitehead, easily the leader of our Ameri- 
can philosophical thought, explicitly states, 
“Religion is the reaction of human nature 
in its search for God’. Among the na- 
tion’s foremost sociologists is the forward- 


looking and mature student, Professor Ell- 


wood, who, in his Cole Lecture, which has 
just been published under the title of 
“Man’s Social Destiny”, declares: ‘“Reli- 
gion looks not to the self-sufficiency of 
man, but te the sufficiency of God as an 
objective reality.”” In answer to those who 
tell us that the God of Jesus is inadequate 
to this modern age, Professor Ellwood re- 
plies: “The center and core of Jesus’ 
teaching regarding God is that God is our 
Father. ... After all, we have not tran- 
scended this idea, and personally I do not 
think we can.” No one in America has 
achieved a more enviable position as a psy- 
chologist than Professor Pratt, a scholar 
who is careful not to overstep the limits 
of his particular field to become a_ phi- 
losopher or the prophet of a “new reli- 
gion”. But Professor Pratt, in his book 
“The Religious Consciousness”, makes the 
profound observation that “whether phi- 
losopher, priest or humble worshiper, men 
through all the ages have truly meant by 
‘God’ something more than ‘the idea of 
God’, something genuinely transcendent”. 

An acquaintance with the best contem- 
porary scholarship in England reveals that 
Humanism fares even worse there than 
here. TheJowrnal of Philosophical Studies 
ean be taken as the barometer of British 
philosophical opinion and the high tribu- 
nal of its scholarship, since it is edited by 
the ablest minds in the English-speaking 
world. In the spring issue of this noted 
quarterly there is a severe indictment of 
Professor Sellars’ book “Religion Coming 
of Age”. The reviewer remarks, as his 
main criticism, that Professor Sellars in 
these pages gives no evidence that he has 
any understanding of what religion means. 
“Sellars”, he says, “fails to see that if wor- 
ship vanishes, religion must vanish with 
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it. The ‘new gospel’ is not religion at all, 
but naturalistic ethics masqueraded in bor- 
rowed clothes.” And Professor Sellars has 
long been the oracle of the Humanists in 
America, and their sacerdos magnus! 

It would be interesting to know what 
reception The Journal of Philosophical 
Studies would give to Professor Barnes’s 
“The Twilight of Christianity”. The well- 
known and honored English scientist, Pro- 
fessor Eddington, in his lecture, “Science 
and the Unseen World”, denies the validity 
of the argument put forth by Barnes that 
religion can be based upon scientifie in- 
quiry. Even Bertrand Russell, a modern 
of moderns, sounds a warning to those to 
whom science is the ultimate approach to 
reality. ‘Religion’, he says “has existed 
since before the dawn of history, while 
science has existed for at most four cen- 
turies; but when science has become old 
and venerable, it will control our lives as 
much as religion has ever done. I foresee 
the time when all who care for the free- 
dom of the human spirit will have to rebel 
against scientific tyranny.” None.of the 
English scholars whom I heard and 
learned of at Oxford could in any sense be 
called Humanists. Men such as Clement 
Webb, Canon Streeter, Principal Jacks, 
John Macmurray, J. Muirhead, and others 
could hardly be placed in that category. 
To claim, therefore, that “it is the verifi- 
able fact’’, that the drift of the best schol- 
arship is toward Humanism, is a totally 
unwarranted assumption. In our own Fel- 
lowship, the ripest and most cultivated 
minds will not be found in the Humanist 
camp. The sorry part of it all is that the 
theists are so meek and timid that they 
allow their Humanist brethren to enjoy all 
the publicity. But it was especially un- 
sportsmanlike of you, Mr. Editor, to in- 
timate that those of us in the Fellowship 
who do not admire, nor follow, the Hu- 
manistic propaganda, so evident in the 
editorial policy of ‘THe Ree@rster, are 
“theological reactionaries”. 


faye, aie JOSEPH S. LOUGHRAN. 


[Mr. Loughran’s letter on the issue it- 
self is exactly what we like to print. But 
we do not believe his idea of Humanism 
is held by many humanistic thinkers. For 
ourselves, we believe, as we have said, 
“An anti-theistic position is of itself ab- 
surd and will be cast to the void.’ What 
we want to get from theists is a new defi- 
nition of God or Reality that will stand 
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in this day. We said nothing about “the 
drift of the best scholarship” being toward 
Humanism. We said something different. 
“The leading of theology has been con- 
sistently toward Humanism. Right. or 
wrong is not the question; it is the verifi- 
able fact.” We reported; we did not dog- 
matize. Let the reader be careful how he 
reads! We have complained that the 
theistic theologians thus far have had 
little to say. They owe it to religion to 
speak out. We have never called them 
“reactionaries”, and “unsportsmanlike” is 
not a true or pleasant word in view of the 
invitation and space we give gladly to 
theistic writers. They are responsible for 
a part of the present condition if they do 
not defend their faith. It is significant 
that not one of the thinkers whose words 
are quoted in the foregoing letter is a 
professional theologian. Where are the 
theologians?—TuHeE Eprror.] 


Likes the Sharp Article 


To the Editor of THm CHRISTIAN REGISTER :—- 
I have just read Waitstill Hastings 
Sharp’s “To Our Children—November 10, 
1929’—a wonderful setting forth of the 
whole sad “war” business. I wish some 
way might be devised by which a copy 
of it, in convenient tract form, could be 
placed in every schoolroom in this broad 
land. ELIZABETH H. WELLS. 
DEERFIELD, MASS. 


Mr. Potter Replies 


To the Hditor of THn CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

In THE RecisteR of October 31, a letter 
is printed over the signature of Dr. Alfred 
W. Martin of the New York Ethical Cul- 
ture Society. The letter implies through- 
out that there is nothing new in Hu- 
manism because its tenets are to be found 
in Unitarianism and Hthical Culture. 

Dr. Martin, for one who lectures fre- 
quently on comparative religion, shows a 
singular lack of information about how 
religions start. Let me remind him that 
everything in Christianity could have been 
found in the religions which preceded it, 
yet Christianity was, after all, a new 
synthesis and a new religion. 

In the crowd after service (I got away 
at four o’clock from those who insisted 
on seeing me last Sunday after the eleven 
o'clock service) was one who asked, 
“What is the difference between Hthical 
Culture and Humanism?’ One of the 
young men, who make up the bulk of our 
audience, said, “Let me answer her!” 
Then, turning to the lady, he _ said, 
“Madam, the answer is that if our friend 
Potter had started another Ethical Cul- 
ture society, he would have had about 
nine. present.” 

“A big thing is happening here. Hu- 
manism has all the rational and logical 
appeal that older movements had, but it 
has something else which makes it a 
religion.” 

Our Society is just one month old and 
has already outgrown two halls. But the 
thing that interests me is not so much 
the fact that we turn away hundreds as 
that literally hundreds have said to me 
with shining faces, “I have found a reli- 
gion that I can believe and live by.” 

CHARLES FRANCES POTTER. 

New Yorx, N.Y. 
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Modernism, False Religion 


LL READERS who think as they read, and are 
even willing to think hard, will find much satis- 
faction in William Ae Marzolt’s article in this issue. 
Others will miss something that makes a difference. 
There has not appeared in print anywhere at any 
time a more searching, a closer-knit, a more dev- 
astating arraignment and undoing of modernists 
and modernism than the contribution spread before 
us this week. While its title and its theme bear 
directly upon a kind of Humanism which is beyond 
ethics, partaking of the illimitable quality of mys- 
tical, rational, catholic religion, the greater virtue 
in the writing, for the present, lies in the thorough- 
going analysis, even to the last specious presump- 
tion, of the so-called liberal-orthodox, or modernist, 
claim to a place in Christianity. 

They are not Christians, says Mr. Marzolf; and if 
we accept his premise, there is no doubt he clinches 
his argument and disposes of them as though they 
had never been. For our part, we consider modern- 
ism the greatest of all organized hindrances to re- 
ligion. His method is to study the twofold source 
of the Christian tradition, namely, that of the 
Pauline Epistles, and, later, that of the Gospels. 
One thing might have been made plainer, with more 
detailed explanation, it seems to us, and that is the 
priority, in point of time and influence, of the 
Icpistles. Mr. Marzolf felt limited in space. We 
commonly think that the Gospels came first in time 
because they come first in the Bible, and again be- 
cause the alleged factual story about Jesus would 
logically precede the speculations about his person 
and mission which follow in the later portions of 
the New Testament. But with that detail out of 
the way, we submit that here we have a cogent piece 
of reasoning shot through with a resolution that 
will not accept less than. an infinitude of religious 
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content in whatever school of faith or party of doc- 
trine the author may ally himself. 

If Mr. Marzolf here is destructive, that negative 
aspect is only superficial, almost only seeming, be- 
cause he continually declares an affirmative, even 
a dogmatic principle, insisting upon a religion that - 
shall be full and magnificent. If he can scorn and 
despise, as he does with sonorous dignity, what is it 
that he would cast into outer darkness? A 
thoroughly unworthy, emaciated, gelatinous, sick- 
lied thing called modernism, which is neither reli- 
gion nor ethics, but amorphous feeling that never 
grows warmer than tepid and has no higher sense 
of spiritual mission than a luncheon club. It be- 
lieves nothing, does nothing deeply religious. Be- 
tween two real religions is this thing of flabbiness 
and irresolution, like a soldier bereft of reason and 
courage stalking aimlessly somewhere in no man’s 
land. The end of it must be destruction; and noth- 
ing better is its desert. 

There are other ways of confounding modernists, 
and a good case can be made by pursuing the strictly 
theological, the historical, or the practical method 
of attack, but the Biblical method of Mr. Marzolf 
has a certain concrete advantage over these others 
in dealing with a commonly understood record. 
People will grasp it. It is up from the Bible. 
Whatever may come after the rout and ruin of this 
false religion called modernism, which does not 
even pretend to have a Messiah, we shall be content 
for a season to see it wither under the blasts of 
righteous and enlightened wrath. When it is dead, 
utterly, we may expect to build. We pray that high 
religion may come early, and that they who now 
turn this way and that way may be converted and 
become one thing or the other, theists or Human- 
ists. We care less what they become than that they 
become something, instead of being, in any inner 
sense, nothing. 


Why Are Panics? 


HIS IS the. simple question: Why are panies 

and unemployment? Some facts are plain. We 
live in a land rich with resources, a land where the 
people have constant and increasing need of goods, 
where there are ample factories and willing hands 
and brains to produce what we need. Yet we have 
just suffered a season unexampled in our history 


for economic losses and material paralysis. Over 
the country the thing swept like a holocaust. Some 
would say it was an inevitable visitation. Is that 


so? The number of unemployed has mounted with 
terrific persistence, conceal the truth though some 
prosperous optimists will. Always we have two 
millions out of work in these States, according to 
Secretary J. J. Davis of the Department of Labor, 
and the numbers rise in hard times to five, six mil- 
lions, we are told on authority. The latter figures 
are true to-day we believe. 

These facts are known perfectly clearly by Presi- 
dent Hoover. That is why he has been conferring 
with leading industrialists and merchants the past 
week. It is a much deeper thing than diagnosis the 
President is after. He knows “there is something 
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wrong with our fundamental economic theory and 
practice. It goes down to the way we think as 
producers and bankers and merchants. Things are 
wrong because our leaders think wrong. One of 
the things we think is arrant superstition. It is the 
notion that we must have such business disturb- 
ances and catastrophes. If we get the right doc- 
trine we shall get the right results. Stability will 
| be fixed. There is no such thing as a divine fiat 
| either to bless us or curse us in our economic life. 
_ That is ours to do with as we will. Man makes his 
own economic doctrine and his own success. 
The economic world has been committed for ages 
_ to the theory that production is the main thing in 
prosperity. But the theory has failed again and 
again. It has failed because it considers the wrong 
things. It considers the producer, the owner; and 
it considers profits. Both of these factors are too 
limited. If it considered the purchaser, the con- 
sumer, and if it considered humanity, we should 
have an end of panics and of unemployment. This 
states the thing baldly, but it gets at the radical 
difference between two schools of economics who 
battle like two rival schools of theology. Only in 
this case the people cry for bread, for work, while 
the battle ensues, when, if our leaders had a heart 
(and a head!) we should banish unemployment 
_ and hunger as we have banished most diseases that 
once came in epidemics. 

That is President Hoover’s idea, in a general way, 
and that is why he is urging the operators to do 
needed work in these slack times, both public and 
private works, that will be preparation for the good 
times and will keep men busy; and that is why em- 
ployers say they are not going to reduce the wages 
of their workers. But the fact is, thousands of men 
have recently lost their jobs. Remember that. 

We repeat, there is no dearth of material re- 
sources, human desire to purchase goods, workers 
to assure a greatly increased productiveness in all 
of our industries. The only dearth is well-directed 
intelligence, on the part of the captains of business, 
who, partly because the bitter suffering does not 
come near their own living, have not kindled their 
imagination to feel what their brother man is en- 
during for their ignorance. 

We could be on “the road to plenty”. There is no 
excuse for the present condition. We are beginning 
to realize it, be ashamed of it. Thinkers like Wil- 
liam T. Foster and Waddill Catchings have ex- 
pounded the new consumer doctrine profoundly and 
powerfully. President Hoover accepts their main 
thesis. Gradually it filters into the business world, 
and some of the wisest industrialists already see 
the signs of these better times. They no longer 
speak mysteriously of “law” and “nature” and that 
sort of buncombe, innocent or affected, when a col- 
lapse occurs, but acknowledge their common re- 
sponsibility and declare their purpose to put the 
world we work in right side up, to be henceforth 
prosperous and permanent. It can be done, it will 
be done! : 


en A 
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Mr. Kipling’s Equation 


OST INJUSTICE, said Rudyard Kipling re- 

cently to some English schoolboys, is not in- 
flicted deliberately, but because people do not take 
the trouble to think things out. “Thinking gives 
them headaches”, continued the salty poet, “and if 
persisted in may cause them to change their opin- 
ions. So it simply isn’t done, you know.” Mr. 
Kipling then worked out “a simple equation” for 
the boys. ‘The next time that a personal injustice 
is done to you”, he said, “on account of your man- 
ners, habits, or appearances, try to recall the last 
time that you were—I won’t say unjust—but unfair 
to someone else. If you have forgotten, ask a 
friend. He’ll remember. Bracketing these two 
factors, you will see that they cancel out.” In the 
case of impersonal injustice, which he defined as 
failing to get “credit for something really decent 
which you have done’, he said, “Consider that you 
have had, or may hope to haye, credit for all sorts 
of things you didn’t do, or stumbled into by acci- 
dent. Once more, bracketing these factors, they 
cancel éach other.” 


Novelists and Religion 


O-DAY it would be hard to find Christianity or 

the Church treated seriously “by a novelist of 
the first rank’’, says the Bishop of Southwark. But 
does not the Bishop see that he has no right to ex- 
pect any such fealty to a religious institution from 
these people? Look at the word. “Novelist.” This 
calling of writing novels means nothing other than 
finding something new. On the other hand, at its 
heart there is nothing so old as the ideas of Chris- 
tendom, or, for that matter, of any other religion. 
The most staple, and therefore the most stable, of 
all immaterial commodities are religious principles. 
At the foundation of the Church are the deepest, 
most unchanging stones, and they will not be up- 
roéted or rejected. We may change theologies 
through the ages, and this is no small business. 
But the simple rudiments of faith and holiness, 
truth and love, righteousness and peace, temperance 
and meekness,—against these, novelists nor any 
other powers can prevail. In the art of the writer 
of fiction, novelty is the first essential; in the art of 
the preacher of religion, age-old confirmations. 
These distinctions are sound, though some may al- 
most cavil, or modify the difference in some degree. 
The preacher* and the novelist do unlike work, 
though in the end they may come to the same good 
results. The novelist is a free lance, in no wise con- 
strained by a body of believers, which is the Church. 
He can roam at will for his ideas and try them out 
on a public which is, for him, an entirely individual- 
ist affair. Novelists and poets, thinkers outside the 
pale and essentially creative artists, have never 
been for Christianity as is; and we do not ask that 
they be. They have another function ; and let them 
for truth’s sake question, doubt, deny, condemn, 
seek, find, declare, crusade, and overturn the world, 
including the Ghaech't 
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Unitarian Reference Library 


The Reference Library at the Unitarian 
Building in Boston is open for use on 
Mondays from nine to five o’clock, and on 
Friday afternoons from 1.30 to five o’clock,. 
By a temporary arrangement, Mrs. George 
F. Patterson is serving as acting librarian. 


Churches in the Pacific Northwest 


Dr. Berkeley B. Blake, administrative 
vice-president of the Association, sends the 
following account of church conditions in 
the northern part of his territory. 

“Perhaps it is the inspiration of the 
loveliness of this season, perhaps it is the 
result of the hard work of previous years; 
but whatever the reason may be, it is a 
fact that most of the aided churches are 
showing improved strength over the cor- 
responding period of a year ago. The 
University Church in Seattle and the 
church in Bugene, Ore., have improved 
their attendance markedly. All the activi- 
ties of the former show increased strength. 
Its minister, the Rev. Dorothy Dyar, con- 
tinues to make contacts upon the Univer- 
sity of Washington campus, where some 
six thousand students are enrolled. At 
Eugene, the minister, Rev. Ernest M. 
Whitesmith, has organized what might be 
termed a ‘modernist’ class in the History 
of the Christian Church, meeting Sunday 
evenings in that very Fundamentalist com- 
munity, with an average of forty univer- 
sity students in attendance. The Univer- 
sity makes very little impression upon the 
reactionary religious thought of this com- 
munity. The contrast between the twen- 
tieth-century scientific and philosophical 
thinking of the University and the—shall 
we say—eighteenth-century religious think- 
ing of the community, is one of the 
surprising paradoxes of the country: We 
cannot expect our chureh to stand alone 
in EHugene for a long time to come. It is 
urgently in need of help. It and its min- 
ister are doing a splendid uphill and lonely 
work. The Women’s Alliance branch, 
though small, made over five hundred dol- 
lars last year, and gave it to the church. 
A great victory? Yes, but a victory which 
has left them weary and spent and almost 
without the heart to face the coming year, 
with its heavy demands upon them. How 
we wish that some good friends in more 
favored parts of the nation might help out 
this far-away outpost of liberalism! It is 
doing a real missionary work for Unita- 
rianism at its best.” 
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Dr. Cornish Visiting Far West 


President Louis C. Cornish of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association preached the 
Thanksgiving Day sermon this morn- 
ing at the Union Community service 
at Oakland, Calif. Dr. Cornish, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Cornish, left the General 
Conference at Chicago, October 18, bound 
for Winnipeg and other points in the 
Canadian Northwest, and a long itinerary 
in the far Western States which will keep 
him engaged until New Year’s. 

-The schedule upon which he entered, 
subject to possible changes which are al- 
most inevitable on so long a trip, is essen- 
tially as follows: Winnipeg, October 20; 
Edmonton, October 22 and 23, by way of 
Calgary and Banff to Vancouver, October 
26 and 27; service at Blaine, Wash., the 
morning of October 27, and at Vancouver 
in the evening; Victoria, October 28; Se- 
attle, October 29, 30, and 381; Spokane, 
Wash., November 1; Portland, Ore., Novem- 
ber 2, 8, and 4, with sermon Sunday, the 
third, at the Church of Our Father, a young 
people’s meeting, and an open meeting of 
the Laymen’s League the fourth. 

Dr. Cornish reached Salem, Ore., No- 
vember 6 and Hugene, Ore., November 7; 
California engagements were: Berkeley, 
November 8 and 9; preaching at Oakland, 
November 10; San Francisco, November 
11; Stockton, November 12; Mills College, 


Meetings of Directors 


Dr. James A. Tufts, regional vice-presi- 
dent, presided at the November board 
meeting of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation held on the twelfth, in the absence 
of President Louis C. Cornish, who is on 
the Pacific Coast. A resolution adopted at 
the recent sessions of the Universalist 
General Convention, in response to greet- 
ings from the Association presented at 
those meetings, was read. This was to the 
effect that “this Convention go on record 
as greatly appreciating these expressions 
of good. will, and that our most cordial 
greetings and good wishes for continued 
co-operative endeavor be extended to this 
organization”. 

Upon motion of Dr. John H. Lathrop, it 
was voted that “the Board learns with in- 
terest of a possible mission of good will 
suggested to the President by Chief Bishop 
Gregorio Aglipay of the Filipino Independ- 
ent Church to the Unitarian Churches of 
America, and regards such a possible visit 
as one of real significance for the future 
of the Liberal cause, both here and in the 
Philippines”. 

The Board voted to assist the Star Is- 
land Corporation by making it a loan to 
cover the first payment on the purchase 
price of the Donovan property, so called, 
which takes in a large area on Appledore 
Island. This loan, properly secured, is for 
two years. 

Money was appropriated to defray the 
expenses of Rev. Arthur BH. Coxon to Wel- 
lington, New Zealand, where he is about 
to go to take up ministerial work at the 
Unitarian Free Church. 


then Palo Alto, Leland Stanford Junior, 
Oakland, November 13; Berkeley again, 
University, San Jose, and Santa Cruz; 
Fresno, November 25. Unitarian head- 
quarters at Berkeley were Dr. Cornish’s 
point of departure for a number of short 
trips. He was there November 27 and 
preached in Oakland to-day. 

Future appointments are the following: 
Alameda, November 29 and 30; sermon at 
San Francisco church, December 1; Santa 
Barbara, December 2; Santa Paula, De- 
cember 3; Santa Monica, December 4; 
Long Beach, December 5; Santa Ana, De- 
cember 6; Los Angeles, December 7 and 
8, with sermon at First Unitarian Church 
the eighth; Hollywood, December 9; Po- 
mona, December 10; Redlands, December 
11; Riverside, December 12; Pasadena, 
week-end of December 15, with sermon in 
the church there Sunday; San Diego, De- 
cember 16 and 17. 

Dr. Cornish is due to reach Salt Lake 
City, Utah, December 19 and to leave the 
following day. He preaches in Denver, 
Colo., December 22 and plans to spend 
Christmas in that city. He will visit some 
of the Liberal groups in Colorado, and go 
to Colorado Springs, December 26, leaving 
the same evening for Chicago on his way 
back to Boston. 


The Beacon Press, Inc., was authorized 
to give to the General Alliance a set of 
Theodore Parker’s works and to publish 
as an American Unitarian Association 
tract Dr. Augustus P. Receord’s “Was Paul 
a Trinitarian?” 

At the October board meeting, held in 
Chicago at the close of the General Con- 
ference, the Anniversary Week committee 
for 1930 was appointed as follows: Dr. 
Walter Reid Hunt; Rev. Dilworth Lupton 
of Cleveland, Ohio; W. Forbes Robertson, 
Boston; Rey. J. Harry Hooper of Hing- 
ham, Mass.; Mrs. Thomas G. Rees, presi- 
dent of the General Alliance; Rey. Eliza- 
beth Padgham of Syracuse, N.Y.; Miss 
Katharine M. Glidden, executive secretary 
of the Young People’s Religious Union. 

Endorsement was given by the Board to 
the financial campaigns, now in progress, 
of the General Alliance, Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League, Young People’s Religious 
Union, and to the Proctor Academy cam- 
paign which began earlier in the year. 

Dr. Cornish announced the appointment 
of a committee to report to the Board later 
on matters connected with Lombard Col- 
lege. The committee consists of Henry H. 
Fuller, Dr. James A. Tufts, Dr. John H. 
Lathrop, Dr. Curtis W. Reese, and Prof. 
Ralph Beatley. 

The secretary was requested to convey 
a vote of thanks on behalf of the Board to 
Dr. J. A. C. Fagginger Auer, Dr. U. G. B. 
Pierce, Dr. Franklin C, Southworth, Dr. 
Frederick R. Griffin, and Henry M. Wil- 
liams for their services in connection with 
the meetings of the International Congress 
of Religious Liberals held last summer in 
Holland and England. Announcement was 
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made that Rey. de los Reyes of Manila 


would be unable to make his proposed 
visit to the United States. 

An additional appropriation was made 
to cover further repairs and alterations in 
the church buildings in Ann Arbor, Mich., 
and financial assistance in paying the 
Salary of the minister of the English- 


_ speaking church in Winnipeg, Manitoba, 


was voted. 

The Board voted to extend an invitation 
to Rev. Raymond B. Bragg, newly elected 
secretary of the Western Unitarian Con- 
ference, to visit headquarters in Boston 
and New York as a guest of the American 
Unitarian Association. Authorization was 
voted to Dr. Robert ©. Dexter to devote 
two weeks to a visit to the mills in the 
South, in order to acquire information for 
his department, and to report to the 
Association. 

Delegates to the third Conference on 
Churches and World Peace, to be held in 
Evanston, Ill., in February, 1930, were 
named as follows: Dr. John H. Lathrop, 
Brooklyn, N.Y.; Rev. Raymond B. Bragg, 
Evanston, Ul.; Dr. Sydney B. Snow, and 
Dr. Curtis W. Reese, Chicago, Ill.; Dr. 
Robert C. Dexter, Boston, Mass. 


The Publication Department 


Two new books have been issued by the 
Beacon Press, Inc., since the church year 
opened: “Plays and Pageants”, edited by 
Miss Marie W. Johnson, and ‘Responsive 
Readings”, to supplement the services in 
the Hymn and Tune Book. A more ex- 
tended notice of the latter is printed in 
another column. 

“Plays aud Pageants” contains fifteen 
productions suited to special church days 
in the church school, from Thanksgiving 
to Children’s Sunday. All but one have 
been successfully presented in churches or 
ehureh schools. The book contains plays 
and pageants which may be given in any 
church, however limited its facilities, 
while some are more elaborate in their re- 
quirements. The price of the volume is 
two dollars. 

Since May d, the department has re- 
printed eighteen books and 124,000 old 
tracts, and has printed 30,000 new ones. 
This autumn, 5,500 copies of the annual 
report and 3,000 of the year book have 
been printed. 

Three news tracts are to be issued. 
These are “Was Paul a Trinitarian?’ by 
Dr. Augustus P. Reccord; “Paul the 
Radical”, by Dr. Ulysses G. B. Pierce; 
“The Challenge to Youth of a Modern Re- 
ligion”’, by Dr. Minot Simons. 

The department has made several ex- 
hibits of its material this autumn. During 
the first week in November, a booth was 
maintained at the two days’ convention of 
the Massachusetts Council of Religious 
Education in Eliot Church, Roxbury, 
Mass., in charge of Miss Annie M. Filoon, 
administrator of Tuckerman School. The 
Beacon Course was prominently displayed, 
with a line of other books. Two hundred 
delegates registered and approximately 
five hundred people attended. A very 
large number of these visited the display, 
and a large number of catalogues, religious 
education bulletins, and pieces of Alliance 
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literature were taken. Much favorable 
comment on the Beacon Course, and par- 
ticularly on ‘“God’s Wonder World”, was 
heard. At the General Conference in Chi- 
cago, a display of Beacon Press material 
was made. About 1,000 pieces of literature 
were taken, and there was some sale for 
books. Another exhibition was at the 
Eastern States Exposition in Springfield, 
Mass., under the auspices of the General 
Alliance, at which 4,295 pieces of litera- 
ture were taken, besides 3,150 Wayside 
Pulpit cards and forty Wayside Pulpit 
price lists. At a meeting of the Federation 
of Women’s Church Organizations of 
Worcester County, held in October, in 
Worcester, Mass., 1,187 pieces were taken. 


New Official at Desk 


Rev. Charles R. Joy, who was recently 
made an administrative vice-president of 
the American Unitarian Association, began 
his duties officially November 18 at the 
Unitarian Building in Boston, Mass. Mr. 
Joy’s resignation from the ministry at All 
Souls Church, Lowell, Mass., has been ac- 
cepted with the understanding that he will 
continue to occupy the pulpit for the re- 
mainder of the year, but be relieved from 
pastoral work. For the present, Mr. Joy 
expects to be at his desk in Boston a large 
share of the time. 


Dr. Dexter’s Schedule 


Dr. Robert C. Dexter of the Social Re- 
lations Department of the Assocation will 
spend a fortnight before Christmas in a 
study of industrial conditions in connec- 
tion with the textile mills in North and 
South Carolina and Tennessee. On Sun- 
day, December 1, he will open a series of 
evening meetings planned for the Dighton, 
Mass., church, speaking on “The Social 
Obligation of Liberal Religion”. He ad- 
dresses the Parent-Teacher Association in 
Dedham, Mass., December 4, and the fol- 
lowing afternoon speaks before the Athol, 
Mass., Alliance branch. On December 8, 
he will occupy the pulpit in Richmond, 
Va., and go from there to his mission in 
the South. 

From December 27 to 30 he will be in 
Washington, D.C., attending the annual 
meeting of the American Sociological So- 
ciety, and will address the Unitarian Alli- 
ance there at a noon meeting, December 
27. He will be in the Baltimore, Md., Uni- 
tarian pulpit, December 29, speaking on 
“The Risk of Peace”, and will address a 
group of young people in the evening, 
either at Baltimore or Washington. 

From the beginning of the year until 
March, Dr. Dexter will be in the South 
aud West, going as far south as Florida, 
and west to Texas and Nebraska. 

Dr. Dexter’s November appointments not 
previously noted were: November 4, Ware- 
ham, Mass., Congregational Men’s Club; 
November 5, Temple Israel Sisterhood, 
Boston, Mass.; November 10, Armistice 
Day sermon in Lowell church; November 
12, Board of Directors,-Boston Federation 
of Churches; November 14, Kiwanis Club, 
Somerville, Mass.; November 17, the Y. M. 
Cc. A. International Club of Boston; No- 
vember 18, presided at afternoon session of 
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Industrial Relations seminar in Boston; 
November 21, meeting of Commission on 
International Justice and Good Will of 
Federal Council of Churches, held in New 
York City; November 24, preached at La- 
conia, N.H., Unitarian Church. 


New Responsive Readings 


The commission named by the American 
Unitarian Association, in accordance with 
a vote passed at the Washington General 
Conference, to prepare some “more com- 
prehensive orders of worship that will ex- 
press the varied aspirations of our fel- 
lowship”, has prepared a book of “Re- 
sponsive Readings” which is fresh from 
the press. The commission desires to have 
these tried out for a year or two, supple- 
menting the present hymn book. They will 
then be revised by the commission and 
ultimately will be incorporated into the 
Hymn and Tune Book. In the preface to 
the book, signed by Rev. Henry Wilder 
Foote, Dr. Curtis W. Reese, and Rev. Von 
Ogden Vogt, it is explained that for those 
churches which wish to maintain the tra- 
ditional practice of using responsive read- 
ings from the Psalms, numbered according 
to the day of the week, the first thirty-one 
selections have been prepared with this in 
mind. Beside material from the Scrip- 
tures, the editors have sought for new 
readings not found there. They explain 
in the preface: 

‘Many writings called to our attention 
as perhaps available for use have been 
scrutinized and have been rejected, not 
upon grounds of content, but of form. The 
responsive reading is a rhythmical exer- 
cise, and we believe that narrative pas- 
sages or those in the form of didactic prose 
cannot advantageously be used, nor can 
passages cast in the ordinary form of 
English rhymed verse, which degenerates 
into sing-song when read responsively. All 
such matter can better be utilized as 
Seripture lessons. The simple fact is that 
very little modern material is available in 
a form suitable for responsive reading, as 
it is commonly practiced in our churches. 
We have, however, been able to gather 
from various sources a not inconsiderable 
number of readings, rhythmical in form 
and noble in expression, which express 
modern convictions and aspirations and 
which seem not unworthy to stand with 
the older readings.” 

Churches are given permission to re- 
print selected readings in their weekly 
orders of service, should they desire. The 
editors thank various people for permis- 
sion to use original readings, notably : Rey. 
W. W. Argow of Cedar Rapids, Iowa; Dr. 
Horace Westwood of Boston; Rey. Edwin 
C. Palmer of Bloomington, Ill.; Dr. L. P. 
Jacks, Rey. V. D. Davis of Bournemouth, 
England, and others. The book is pub- 
lished by The Beacon Press, Inc. 


Miss Townsend to Be Ordained 


Miss Gladys E. Townsend will be ovr- 
dained December 1 at Barre, Mass., where 
she is serving as stated supply until next 
May. Dr. William W. Fenn will preach 
the ordination sermon. 


The next Word and Work Department will appear in THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER of December 26, 1929. 
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General Alliance 
of Unitarian and Other 
Liberal Christian Women 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Mrs. THomas G. Russ, President 
Miss BertHa LANeMarp, Secretary 
Miss LovisE Brown, Treasurer 


Meetings in December 


December 2, 10.30 a.m., Monday Confer- 
ence, Arlington Street Church, Parish 
Hall, Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 
Presiding Officer, Mrs. Harold G. Arnold. 
Speaker, Dr. Richard ©. Cabot. Subject, 
“Phe Health Work of the League of 
Nations.” 

December 6 (Friday), 10.30 a.m., Cheer- 
ful Letter Conference, Eliot Hall, 25 Bea- 
con Street, Boston, Mass. 

December 10, (Tuesday), 10.30 a.M., 
Founders’ Fund, New England Conference, 
Eliot Hall, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass. All interested are urged to attend. 
Presiding Officer, Miss Edith M. Loud. 

December 20 (Friday), 11 a.m., Post- 
Office Mission Conference, Eliot Hall, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. “Question 
Box.” Bring your problems. 


What Friendly Links Mean to Us 


From a member of the central Friendly 
Links Committee: 


“Tsn’t it odd that we may read printed 
accounts of happenings in different parts 
of the country with only a faint interest, 
when the place and people are not fa- 
miliar; but how different are our feelings 
when we happen to have a Link living in 
the place, and how vital becomes our in- 
terest in a similar account when it comes 
in a letter from our own Link! Then we 
sean eagerly the papers for further details, 
or perhaps look over back numbers of 
Tur CHRISTIAN ReGIsTER to refresh our 
memories, for our Link has broadened our 
vision and made us feel that ‘her people 
are our people’ !”’ 


From a Link on the Pacific Coast: 


“T have been asked, What does your 
Link mean to you? Now I have three 
Friendly Links, all as different and as dear 
as can be, but they all mean the same, and 
that is, a friend. The quality of love that 
is sent to me from Adelaide, or from Mel- 
bourne, Australia, or from Massachusetts, 
is just the same. My Massachusetts Link 
tells of zero weather at Christmas, while 
in the same week I hear from Melbourne 
that my Link there can’t imagine snow at 
Christmas time. We exchange news about 
our many interests, church affairs, our 
ministers’ sermons, and their help and up- 
lift to us; of our birds, kangaroos, or deer ; 
fir trees or bush brush; green fields, sandy 
desert, or snow-capped mountains ; and we 
send each other pictures and items of in- 
terest from our newspapers, and even 
flowers. My Adelaide Link sent me a 
bookmark made of kangaroo skin, with a 
picture in ink of the funny beastie him- 
self! I get a great deal from the radio, 
but I miss the personal touch. Friendly 
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Links supplies this, and the interest and 
friendliness certainly do warm the cockles 
of one’s heart.” 


From England: 


“Friendly Links were originally a side- 
line of the Fellowship Committee, insti- 
tuted by the Secretary, Miss Mitchell, after 
her return from Australia in 1911; but 
this work—namely, that of correspondence 
between members of different Unitarian 
churches, either at home or abroad—has 
developed so greatly since 1920, when the 
American Alliance took it up, that it is 
now a separate department, with its own 
committee at headquarters, though in most 
branches the Fellowship Secretary  in- 
cludes it in her work. Our League owes 
a great deal to the Alliance in the way of 
encouragement and ideas for work; so it 
is a source of satisfaction that we were 
able to give to the Alliance the idea of 
Fellowship and Friendly Links, which 
were instituted here.” 


F'rom another Committee member: 


“Tt seems to me that Friendly Links has 
its part in the great work that is going on 
in the world of our day, the attempt to 
better international relationships, and that 
it is an important and fundamental part. 
Wherever like-minded people of different 
countries are drawn together by this 
means and a Link is formed between them, 
there is a center of friendly interest, sym- 
pathy, and understanding, which must 
have weight in the seale on the side of 
co-operation and the peaceful settlement of 
misunderstandings. Can one imagine two 
Friendly Links anywhere in the world de- 
ciding to settle their disagreements by a 
fight?” 


November Board Meeting 


The regular meeting of the Executive 
Board was held in the Fifield Room, Uni- 
tarian Building, on Friday, November 8, 
at 10 a.m. The President, Mrs. Thomas G. 
Rees, presided. There were present thirty- 
six board and committee members; also, 
as guests, two branch presidents—Mrs. 
Henry B. Sears of Jamaica Plain, Mass., 
and Miss Margaret W. Thacher of Rox- 
bury, Mass. 

Alliance branches have placed the fol- 
lowing names In Memoriam: Mrs. Marian 
Clark Pillsbury by Brookline (Second), 
and Mrs. Elizabeth Cogswell Greenberg by 
Spokane, Wash. 

The President told briefly of her visit to 
branches in the Middle West, and of at- 
tendance at the conference in Chicago, Tl. 
Following the conference, Mrs. Rees, with 
Miss Louise Brown and Miss Bertha Lang- 
maid, stopped at Syracuse, N.Y., where all 
three addressed an evening meeting and 
Mrs. Rees conducted a candlelight service. 
The following day there was an interest- 
ing conference, for which the visiting dele- 
gates from four branches remained. 

Reporting by letter, Rev. Minna C. Bud- 
long told of visits to Alliance branches at 
Davenport, Des Moines, Humboldt, and 
Sioux City, Iowa; Salina, Kans., and the 
Southwestern Conference of Religious Lib- 
erals at Lawrence, Kans. She also occu- 
pied the pulpit at Topeka, Kans. 

On recommendation of the Committee on 
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Appeals, the following appeals were en- 
dorsed: Star Island Renovation and Main- 
tenance Fund, $300; Czechoslovakia 
(Prague), $600; Hungary, $500; India, 
$500; Italy, $600; Mme. Loyson, $500; 
Southern Work, $8,000; Pacific School for 
the Ministry (President’s Fund), $250; 
Committee on Recruiting the Ministry, 
$500. 

Reports were received from five commit- 
tees: Post-Office Mission, Southern Work, 
Social Service, Program, and Junior Work. 
Mrs. Clay, chairman of the last-named 
committee, reported the organization of a 
new Junior Alliance, “Jolly Junior Work- 
ers”, at Clinton, Mass. 

Miss Brown, chairman of the Founders’ 
Fund Committee, stated that the Fund 
now totals more than $14,000. While there 
is to be no concerted appeal to the men of 
the denomination, their assistance is 
needed, and the committee is glad to have 
personal approach made to any who might 
be interested. 

General Alliance week at Star Island in 
1930 will be July 19-26. 

One resignation was accepted with re- 
gret—that of Mrs. Ellis Harbert, director 
for California, who, owing to illness, is 
unable to serve longer. - F 

A message of sympathy was voted to Dr. 
and Mrs. F. 8S. C. Wicks in the continued 
illness of the latter, with warm apprecia- 
tion of the devoted and untiring service 
given by Mrs. Wicks to the Alliance in 
Indianapolis. A message of sympathy was 
also voted to Mrs. Malcolm D. Barrows, a 
Massachusetts director, whose mother has 
recently died. 

Interesting reports were received from 
the Rocky Mountains district and from 
four Massachusetts directors. 


Founders’ Fund 


The Founders’ Fund Committee an- 
nounces that Walpole, N.H., is the first 
Alliance branch to report one hundred per 
cent. representation upon the list of donors 
to the Founders’ Fund. <A contribution 


‘thas been received covering? every member 


of that branch—the first one. It is known 
that others are nearly ready to make this 
report, but Walpole leads them all. The 
following names are reported upon the In 
Honorem List: Mrs. Charles G. Ames of 
Boston, Mass., by Church of the Disciples 
branch and friends; Miss Nathalia Bent 
of Canton, Mass., by Mrs. Charles GC. Willis 
of Boundbrook, N.J.; Mrs. Matilda M. 
Brooks, late of Salem, Mass., by Miss 
Jenny Brooks of Salem; Miss Flora Close 
of Marshfield Hills, Mass., by friends; 
Mrs. Christopher R. Eliot, late of Boston, 
Mass., by Dr. Christopher R. Bliot of 
Boston ; Founders of the Wilmington, Del., 
Women’s Alliance, by Mrs. A. D. Warner 
of Wilmington; Mrs. Thomas B. Hall, late 
of Boston, Mass., by Miss Minna B. Hall 
of Boston; Mrs. John Lowell, late of Chest- 
nut Hill, Mass., by Miss Lucy Lowell of 
Boston; Miss Abby May, late of Boston, 
Mass., by Miss M. L. Goddard of Boston; 
Mrs. Osear ©. Gallagher of Brookline, 
Mass., by Chureh of the Disciples branch ; 
Mrs. Charles F. Russell of Boston, Mate; 
by Miss Evelyn Sears of Boston. 


: 


| 
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Per odd in: Italy 


It had been thought that conditions in 
Italy would become more difficult for lib- 
eral religious work with the signing of the 
Concordat, but Dr. Puglisi writes: 

“While we are faced with facts of great 
importance, and do not disguise the diffi- 
culties, we can report a growth of sym- 


_ pathy with us which is bringing an. in- 


erease in membership, especially from the 
intellectual people. Our public meetings 
are attended by some of the Roman aris- 
tocracy, by students and young people who 
follow with eager interest the free discus- 
sions of moral and religious problems. No 
fewer than twenty University professors 
have offered to speak. The present ac- 
cord between State and Church does not 
alter in any way the advancement of our 
work, and all the pessimistic prophecies 
have no foundation in fact. Liberal reli- 
gion is gaining and not losing. Our activi- 
ties, being centered in Rome, have brought 
notable results, increasing the importance 
of our Association for Moral and Religious 
Progress, and facilitating the intercourse 
between members here and in the different 
eities and towns in Italy. 

“At the present time, we have about a 
thousand members, but, being mainly 
teachers, clerks, and students, they are not 
blessed with this world’s goods. Public 
meetings are held every Sunday in our 
hall, at Piazza Nicosia 35, which accom- 
modates three hundred people. On special 
occasions, the hall is quite full, but gen- 
erally the attendance is from one hundred 
to one hundred and fifty. The discussions 
which follow, and in which the people are 
much interested, are always very lively, 
full liberty being given for the free ex- 
pression of thoughts and opinions. These 
discussions awaken interest in spiritual 
problems, which were formerly regarded 
with indifference. Other meetings are 
held weekly in Rome and in other cities 
and towns. 

“Our Cireulating Library issued six 
thousand volumes during the past year. 
Our Reading Room is supplied with more 
than twenty Italian and foreign journals, 
and keeps our own members as well as 
English and American friends who visit 
it in touch with the latest development of 
religious thought. | There were printed 
twelve thousand copies of our magazine, 
Il Progresso Religioso. These were sent 
to all parts of Italy and to Germany, 
France, Holland, England, Japan, Pales- 
tine, India, Australia, and to the United 
States. About two thousand copies have 
been sent free to schools, national libra- 
ries, universities, philanthropic associa- 
tions, deputies, and senators. Five hun- 


dred copies have been printed of each of © 


six pamphlets. More than half of these 
have been given to students of classical 
schools and universities to interest them 
in spiritual problems. Our members do 
relief work in the prisons and carry on 
Postal Mission Work.” 

An October letter says: “Our work is 
growing strong, giving us much to do. In 
Bolzano, we held our summer meetings, 
and planned the work for the coming year. 
Unanimously and enthusiastically it was 
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resolved to send warm greetings from the 
members of the Association to the General 
Alliance and gratitude for its constant 
interest in our work.” 

Dr. Puglisi’s book on Prayer has just 
been printed by Macmillan. His elder son 
will study at Meadville next year, to assist 
on his return to Italy in carrying on this 
work. With no salary, Dr. Puglisi devotes 
his time and strength to this great work. 
Alliance branches and members are asked 
for six hundred dollars for this cause. 


Notes 


Seventy-five members of the Southern 
California Associate Alliance met October 
25 with the Pomona branch in Genesha 
Park. Rey. Julia Budlong, the minister, 
welcomed the ladies on behalf of the 
branch, and Mrs. Julia H.- Vaughan, of 
Pasadena, the secretary-treasurer, gave an, 
account of the Anniversary -Meetings, 


“which she attended last May, in Boston. 


Mrs. J. H. Faulk, president of the Associ- 
ate Alliance, presided, and Paul Veley of 
Pomona led the musical numbers. 


The chairman of the central Program 
Committee asks that all branches of the 
General Alliance send any suggestions or 
questions that may aid in bringing co- 
operation and help to the making of a 
Program folder. Please write to Miss 
Mary E. Bradford, 16 Fort Street, Fair- 
haven, Mass. : 


Manual Notes 


Branch officers are asked to note the 
following changes: California, Stockton, 
Président, Mrs. H. M. Board, 1314 E. 
Pinchot Street. Iowa, Humboldt, Tvreas- 
urer, Mrs. Mina Sterns. Massachusetts, 
Clinton, Secretary, Miss Caroline Bates, 
56 Prescott Street; Junior Alliance, “Jolly 
Junior Workers’, President, Helen Wuth, 
119 Orange Street; Secretary, Madeleine 


Geutsch, 414 Berlin Street; Treasurer, 
Marian Kinnear, 91 Walnut Street. 


Leicester, President, Mrs. Nathan South- 
wick, Marshall Street. New York, Yonk- 
ers, Secretary, Mrs. W. G. Carlton, 608 
Warburton Avenue. Rhode Island, Provi- 
dence, Westminster Alliance, President, 
Mrs. C. W. Porter-Shirley, 3 Bell Street. 
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Board Meets in Chicago 


The October meeting of the Executive 
Board was held at The Drake, Chicago, 
Tll., on Tuesday, October 15, at 10 a.m., the 
President, Mrs. Thomas G. Rees, presiding. 

HWighteen board and committee members 
were present; as guests, Mrs. Edson 
Bastin, Mrs. C. W. Denicke, Mrs. Sydney 
B. Snow, and Mrs. Franklin C. South- 
worth, and representatives from the fol- 
lowing branches: First, Third, and Unity 
of Chicago; Chicago Associate Alliance; 
Alton, Evanston, Moline, Urbana, IIL; 
Topeka, Kans.; Detroit, Mich.; St. Louis, 
Mo.; Manchester, N.H.; Flushing, N.Y.; 
Milwaukee, Wis., and Washington, D.C.— 
an attendance of 54. 

The name of Miss Emily W. Dana has 
been placed In Memoriam by the Alliance 
branch of the First Parish, Portland, 
Maine. 

Since the last meeting, Mrs. Rees has 
addressed the Iowa Conference at Keokuk, 
Iowa; the Michigan Conference, at De- 
troit, Mich.; and Alliance branches at 
Hanska, Minn., and Cincinnati and Toledo, 
Ohio. 

Rey. Minna C. Budlong spoke briefly of 
the booth at the New York Exhibit of 
Women in Arts and- Industries; of her 
visit to Swansboro, N.C., and at Washing- 
ton, D.C., where she addressed not only 
the Alliance branch of All Souls Church 
but the Junior branch and the L’Allegro 
Club. 

Reporting for the Committee on Inter- 
national Work, Mrs. Charles E. St. John 
told of the ever-increasing interest on the 
part of Alliance branches. 

In the absence of Miss Sara Comins, the 
report of the Committee on College Centers 
was given by Miss Evelyn Sears. The 
usual assistance is being given, and sev- 
eral student conferences will be held dur- 
ing the year under the auspices of the 
Joint Committee on Student Work. 

Miss Louise Brown reported the pro- 
gress of the Founders’ Fund. The aim is 
one hundred per cent. representation of 
branches and of members. 

Greetings were sent to Mrs. Caroline 8. 
Atherton, who is soon to start on a trip 
to California. 

Thanks were extended to Mrs. Philip F. 
Clapp and the members of her committee 
having in charge arrangements for the 
Alliance meetings held in connection with 
this conference. Most of those present re- 
mained for luncheon in the Italian Room 
of The Drake. 


Appeals 


The Appeals, which make their first appearance of the year with this issue of Word 


and Work, are all old friends of tried and proved worth. 


They represent the wide 


range of our interest in denominational and foreign affairs. 


Denominational 


Fund for Ministers’ Widows and Daughters. . 


Meadville (President’s Fund) 


Pacifie School for the Ministry............ 
PET OGEOT «| ACROICIDY, oo. ose Sie una auees, clench a pe « 
Reemuting the Ministry..c 1. sees eee ees 
Stan islend: Renovatloms ii. woe. Se 
SIR OU WILE. LU oa. > ccs, sie cA Emo usiisintte te oa sie 
Young People’s Religious Union............ 


Department Work 
Czechoslovakia 


. Southern Work—Current Expenses....... ahs 


Amount of Amount 
Appeal Received Balance Due 
SEDO OME Amy.» die! entees SO1-O0. «2.2 cin $443,500 
SE Nab ina Pea. Bho 2 SE ee ee 236.00 
es PAO a ah ae ZBOO>. kde wae 248.00 
MA RDOOy aapeg hiss SHLOO Mie Se 433.00 
Rei are wuaracketelt en, ZED tye Maio 498.00 
me ICE ne wk ga is so kat 300.00 
cor 2) iia eae aan Re a Ae 500.00 
TIO sages i a Bos 5 22-000, asker 476.00 
Roe BOD ons Ps RTs AOS cia cai 978.00 
Se DUM. Hoe ls os PR a Tene! oe 498.00 
2 ee MCI ke the & cose 500.00 
Re ee ee OO ocd hae et Ve 575.00 
A ii ae EEE cantante ts ee 865.00 
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& Here Are Books 


Great Drama 


The other day I went to see Journey's End. Although I had read the 
play, and knew what it was about, the impression it made exceeded all 
expectations. Here, indeed, is great drama, comparable to the masterpieces 
of the famous dramatists of all ages. To the familiar jeremiads bewailing 
the decline of the theater in our day, it offers an eloquent denial. At the 
same time, it is a mighty protest against war. Like Remarque’s novel, All 
Quiet on the Western Front, without resort to sensationalism of any kind, 
it strips the appeal to arms of its tinseled glories, revealing it for the 
heathen thing it is. This play, moreover, is the highest form of art. 
Through restrained force and simplicity, it attains a lofty degree of both 
power and beauty. The story is told through the conversation of seven 
Englishmen serving in the trenches in the shadow of impending annihila- 
tion. Yet there is no sentimentality, and no hysteria. Through the 
simplest words, and action, for the most part, wholly commonplace, there 
is conveyed the impression of lofty idealism. The author of Jowrney’s End, 
through all the dirt and unseemliness of life in a dugout, makes certain 
noble qualities—courage, kindness, sympathy, patience, self-sacrifice— 
shine like stars. It is encouraging to know that this drama is being played 
to crowded houses the country over. It cannot but have the effect of re- 
habilitating our national theater and of aiding in the spread of the will 


to peace. 


A. R. H. 


Tonic Pills for Parsons 
VIVIAN T. POMEROY 

LEAVES FROM THE NOTEBOOK OF A TAMED 
Cynic. By Reinhold Niebuhr. Chicago: Wil- 
lett Clark & Colby. $2.00. 

The mind of every minister—certainly 
every minister I know—will tingle when 
reading this book. And a minister ought 
to lend his copy to some of his trusty and 
thoughtful laymen. Few laymen suspect 
that a very large pendulum regulates the 
public utterances and pastoral work of 
the modern minister. In these Leaves, 
Niebuhr has given us reflections of an in- 
timate or intervening kind, which show 
that pendulum swinging. And it swings 
with a fearless sweep. During his pulpit 
ministry, Niebuhr never lacked courage; 
but perhaps he has found it easier to pub- 
lish these notes now he is engaged in 
professorial work. He himself writes: 
“The academic life has its allurements. 
It is really simpler than the ministry. As 
a teacher your only task is to discover the 
truth. As a preacher you must conserve 
other interests besides the truth. It is 
your business to deal circumspectly with 
the whole religious inheritance lest the 
virtues which are involved in the older 
traditions perish through your iconoclasm. 
That is a formidable task and a harassing 
one; for one can never be quite sure where 
pedagogical caution ends and dishonesty 
begins.” And again he says: “I am not 
surprised that most prophets are itiner- 
ants. Critics of the church think we 
preachers are afraid to tell the truth be- 
cause we are economically dependent upon 
the people of our church. There is some- 
thing in that, but it does not quite get to 
the root of the matter. I certainly could 
easily enough get more money than I am 
securing now, and yet I catch myself 
weighing my words and gauging their pos- 
sible effect upon this and that person. I 
think the real clue to the tameness of a 


preacher is the difficulty one finds in tell- 
ing unpleasant truths to people one has 
learned to love.” He writes in the preface, 
which includes an apology for his indisere- 
tions: “That the ministry is particularly 
tempted to the self-deceptions which 
afflict the moral life of Christians to-day 
is obvious. If it is dangerous to enter- 
tain great moral ideals without attempt- 
ing to realize them in life, it is even more 
perilous to proclaim them in abstract 
terms without bringing them into juxta- 
position with the specific social and moral 
issues of the day. The minister’s prema- 
ture satisfaction in the presentation of 
moral ideals is accentuated by the fact 
that he is a leader in a community in 
which appreciative attitudes are on the 
whole more prevalent than critical ones. 
The minister is therefore easily fooled by 
extravagant conceptions of his own moral 
stature, held by admiring parishioners. — If 
he could realize how much of this appre- 
ciation represents transferred religious 
emotion, he could be more realistic in 
analyzing himself. And if he could per- 
suade himself to speak of moral ideals in 
terms of specific issues and contemporary 
situations, he would probably prompt cur- 
rents of critical thought which would 
destroy the aura which invests his person 
with premature sanctity.” The book is 
filed with notes which either caress a 
minister to a pleasing sense that he has 
been acute enough to make a similar ob- 
servation, or stab him into admitting that 
he has never been quite so honest in deal- 
ing with himself. I shall write another 
title in my own copy. It will be: “Doses 
of Tonic for Domesticated Prophets.” 


The Underprivileged 


NEIGHBORS ALL. By 
Boston; Houghton Mifflin Company. 


Esther G. Barrows. 
$2.00. 


Few social workers can write of their 
work in as thoroughly entertaining a man- 
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ner as does Miss Barrows. In Neighbors 
All there is no attempt to deal with the 
technique of settlement work; yet one 
gets a complete picture of the problems 
and the possibilities in an underprivileged 
neighborhood. This is one of the books 
that must be read to be appreciated. No 
review can do justice to Miss Barrows’ 
friend, whose husband was always a 
gentleman because he “gathered garbage” 
from the Touraine at night instead of 
“collecting swill” in the daytime, as did 
a neighbor’s husband of a lower social 
stratum. The delightful encounters with 
the neighborhood undertaker must be read 
in Miss Barrows’ own inimitable phrase- 
ology to be appreciated and understood. 
It is hard to single out any section of the 
book for special commendation; but in 
these days, when so much is said about 
the problem of the aged, the chapter on 
“Old Folk” paints a picture which many 
more statistically-minded authors miss; 
and the chapters on “Politics” and on 
“World Contacts in War Time” are the 
result of intimate acquaintance with those 
reactions of political life in international 
affairs denied to most of us. Miss Bar- 
rows recounts an incident of a volunteer 
who, in offering her services, said: “I am 
quart size. Please don’t try to put me 
into a pint measure.” Whatever doubts 
one may have of this woman’s appraisal 
of her own possibilities, one cannot help 
but feel that the workers at South End 
House were of quart size, and that, work- 
ing in the neighborhood, they were by no 
means doing a pint-measure job. 
RB. 0..D. 


Psychiatrist, Professor, Priest 


FouRSQUARE: THE SToRY OF A FourRKFOLD 
LirgE. By John Rathbone Oliver. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $2.50. 

Having, within the past three years, 
published two books, Feur and Victim and 
Victor, both of which attracted wide at- 
tention, Dr. Oliver has seized the shining 
hour by writing an autobiography notable 
in more ways than one. His story is a 
challenging one, vigorous in its appeal to 
the average man or woman, whose efforts 
are confined to a single sphere of action. 
His life has been singularly full, rich in 
dramatic contrasts, no less than in the 
good it has accomplished. Its title is both 
apt and accurate, for it narrates the story 
of a life literally four-sided. Few Ameri- 
cans of our own, or any other, generation 
ean boast of a career more various or more 
dramatic. Here is a man who, on graduat- 
ing from Harvard, entered the ministry of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church. After 
serving for ten years as rector of an im- 
portant parish, assailed by doubts, he re- 
signed his living, and soon afterward en- 
tered the Imperial Institute of Medicine 
at Innsbruck, where he graduated. Later, 
he served for two years as a surgeon in 
the Austrian Army, in the early years of 
the Great War. Invalided, he returned to 
this country to ally himself with the psy- 
chiatric clinic headed by Dr. Adolph Meyer 
at Johns Hopkins University. In Balti- 
more, he became interested in criminal 
pathology, and allied himself with the 
courts of Baltimore City, with such success 
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that, during the past ten years, he has 
established himself in the unique position 
of Chief Medical Officer to the Supreme 
Bench of Baltimore. An authority on the 
mental aspects of crime, his week-day 
mornings are given to the examination of 
delinquents and malefactors of many 
kinds, the examination of witnesses, con- 
-sultation with judges, court officers, and 
lawyers concerning the human elements 
entering into their cases, along with such 
other factors as may contribute to the fair 
administration of justice. Invented by Dr. 
Oliver in recognition of a vital human 
need, this work has proved its value so 
thoroughly that it has developed to large 
proportions, and its example has been fol- 
lowed in various other American cities. 
One of the four sections of Dr. Oliver’s 
story contains the record of his experiences 
in this branch of social service, and of his 
impressions invoked by it. Another is 
given to a description of his work as a 
practicing psychiatrist,, his afternoons 
being occupied with sitting in an office and 
administering a species of soul-massage to 
tormented lives. The third reports his 
evening employments as proctor of a 
student dormitory. These interests fill 
each week more than full, although, for 
good measure, the author has added to 
them certain engagements as a university 
lecturer; for he is a doctor of philosophy, 
as well as lecturer on the History of 
Medicine in the University of Maryland. 
And then, most amazing of all, every 
Saturday night, he puts on a Roman col- 
lar, repairs to the clergy house of Mount 
Calvary Church, to remain there over the 
week-end, singing Mass on Sunday morn- 
ing, and otherwise following the routine 
of an Anglican clergyman of the “highest” 
kind. For his Church has taken him back 
into, the fold he once abandoned. The 
many details and concerns of this multi- 
fold existence, Dr. Oliver reports without 
undue conceit. His book reveals a spirit 
of sincere devotion to high ideals. © In 
theology, the man is a thorough medieval- 
7 ist, an essential sacramentarian. He be- 
lieves, literally, in the Real Presence. He 
has scant respect for the other divisions 
of Protestantism. And he believes in 


> capital punishment. He remarks that he 
t, wrote this work of some three hundred 
pages in the short space of six weeks. Al- 


“ though not without evidences of rapid com- 
Y position, there is surprisingly little repeti- 
:) tion. This is an autobiography as unusual 
as it is interesting. A. R. H. 


Realities 


i THINGS THAT REMAIN. By Carl D. Grammar. 
3 New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.75. 


" -An expression of modernism at its best. 
4 The author thinks clearly and writes well. 
. He is convinced that we are in the midst 
of a second Reformation. He admits that 
the Bible and the church are not infallible 
but are provisional guides. He is well read 
and bravely faces the real issues; but he 
feels sure that all that is vital in Christi- 
anity will remain after the questioning of 
our time. What the conservative and radi- 
cal take for the processes of decay he holds 
to be fermentation, the growth of new life 
on the old. There are some excellent 


.vincing fervor. 
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pages on the service of philosophy to reli- 
gion. He sees clearly that science is ab- 
stract and that it ignores everything but 
the quantitative aspects of existence. It 
cannot take account of the values for 
which men live and for which they give 
up their life. Reason is the final arbiter— 
not a reason of cold logic, but a reason 
armed with value judgments. He says, 
“Value judgments prove a veritable ladder 
leading up to God.” His fundamental as- 
sumption is that religious instincts bring 
us authentic tidings of invisible things, 
and that no history of the processes 
whereby they have grown up, either in the 
individual or in the race, can invalidate 
them. Dr. Grammar defends several of 
the well-known arguments for the exist- 
ence of God and for the doctrine of His 
personality. He thinks that a rational 
man, in the full light of modern knowl- 
edge, can retain a belief in Providence, in 
miracles, and in the value and significance 
of mysticism. God to him is not so much 
a conclusion as a fundamental assumption. 
With the pragmatist, ‘we try the idea of 
God, and it suits our constitution, it ac- 
cords with the facts, it proves fruitful of 
good results in ethics, in personal life, in 
social life, in political life. It is, there- 
fore, true.” The excessive claims which 
some modernist writers are making for 
mysticism, and the danger of ignoring all 
other aspects of the religious life, are 
clearly set forth in an admirable chapter 
on mysticism... The author quotes approy- 
ingly the arguments of Balfour and Prof. 
L. T. Russell. The latter points out that 
man uses his demands as a elue to the 
nature of the universe in spite of the facts 
to the contrary, and personality in God he 
believes to be one of the deepest demands 
of our religious nature. An admirable 
book for the modernist. Even radicals in 
religious thought may find something here 
to modify their opinions, if they have the 
patience to read it. G. BR. D. 


Sermons 
THE ALLIES OF RELIGION. By Elwood Wor- 
cester. Boston: Marshall Jones Company. 
$2.50. 
For twenty-five years, Dr. Worcester 


has been rector of Emmanuel Church, 
Boston. During his long ministry he has 
become widely known as the founder of 
the Emmanuel Movement and for his in- 
vestigations in the domain of psychical 
research. Both of these interests are 
manifest in the sermons comprising this 
volume. 
clarity of expression, imagination, social 
sympathy, positive faith, breadth of view, 
and gentleness of spirit. A modernist in 
theology, Dr. Worcester employs language 
apt. direct, often outspokenly vigorous. It 
is interesting to note that his Easter ser- 
mons, like those treating of immortality 
in general, are openly based on a firm 
belief in spiritism. He denies belief in 
the resurrection of the body, as commonly 
interpreted by those who subscribe to the 
so-called Apostles’ Creed. In other dis- 
courses, the value of Christianity as a 
healing power is dwelt upon with con- 
Considered in their en- 


Their notable characteristics are. 
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tirety, these sermons offer abundant wit- 
ness of those qualities of heart and mind 
which have made Dr. Worcester one of 
the leaders of his profession. A. R. H. 


“Where the Dawn Comes 
Up Like Thunder” 


By Alice Tisdale Hobart. 
$2.50. 


PIDGIN CARGO. 
New York: The Century Company. 


Mrs. Hobart, out of her intimate knowl- 
edge of China, has written a first-rate 
story of a white man’s struggle to use for 
his own ends the upper waters of the 
Yangtze River—the Chinese “River Su- 
preme”’. It was an almost superhuman 
feat to attempt to put, steamboats on this 
“ugly, untamable, violent, beautiful, ex- 
aggerated” river, but Eben Hawley—the 
name exactly describes him—thought he 
was a Superman, and he all but succeeded. 
Americans have widely different ideas 
about China, but there is every reason te 
accept and believe Mrs. Hobart’s state- 
ments. With no undue fervor or preju- 
dice one way or another, she makes vivid 
the conditions existing in the interior of 
that country. The attitude and racial 
characteristics of Americans, whether mis- 
sionaries or business “men, English, Ger- 
mans, and Chinese—both of high rank and 
low—are brought out with consummate 
deftness. The plot is intensely interest- 
ing from start to finish, but the insight 
into the life is what will prove to be the 
lasting impression. You are not asked to 
take sides—you are given the opportunity 
to gain understanding. No one wishing 
for better understanding of China should 
miss reading Pidgin Cargo. H.M.P. 


Tabloid Review 


WHERE CALIFORNIA BBRGAN. By Winifred 
Davidson. San Diego, Calif.: McIntyre Pub- 
lishing Company. $1.50. 


The author wrote this book, as she ex- 
plains in the preface, to prove that the 
place where the West began, and where 
California began, was the promontory of 
Point Loma. It seems that historians 
have not fully appreciated this important 
historical fact. Mrs. Davidson, at con- 
siderable effort, has discovered proofs that 
Juan Cabrillo first landed here in 1542; 
that. Sebastian Vizcaino built here a tem- 
porary house of prayer; and that here the 
first United States flag was raised. Off 
the coast the first, and only, California 
naval battle was fought. These, and other 
interesting facts, enliven the pages of 
Mrs. Davidson’s well-written book. The 
volume contains a chapter on old Indian 
trails, which must be of particular in- 
terest to residents of that portion of Cali- 
fornia, since these trails have since been 
turned into busy thoroughfares. The 
savor of romance runs through the story, 
but the author does not allow imagination 
to intrude on history. When she states an 
historical occurrence—and she states many 
heretofore practically unknown—she does 
so with an evidential background. The 
volume has been endorsed by educators 
as an authentic record of the beginnings 
of California. E. H.C. 
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OUR CHILDREN 


The Wishing Stile 


ROSE BROOKS 


Ann Merton was wont to take her day 
dreams to the old wishing stile which led 
over the fence dividing the home enclosure 
from the wheat fields which stretched, so 
it seemed to Ann, to the bare hills lying 
like soft velvet against the horizon. In 
eastern Oregon was Ann’s home—-a great 
wheat: ranch where hard work marked the 
seasons, hard work for the toilers in the 
fields, hard work for the women in the 
house. 

Ann, oldest of six children, was an alien 
to her surroundings. She alone, of all the 
family, walked half in a dream, drugged 
to inarticulate wonder by the beauty of 
the. world in which she lived. Black- 
plowed fields in the spring, followed by 
the soft green sprouting of the wheat, fol- 
lowed in turn by the golden fields of 
harvest—Ann saw it all each year as a 
miracle new and unexpected. 

While the other children worked and 
romped, Ann, her own daily work done, 
lived in a magic world of her own. School, 
two miles away, filled eight months of the 
year for most of the children, but Ann 
learned her lessons so eagerly, so easily, 
that hours each day were hers to fill as 
she would. 

From the time she was six, Ann knew 
how she wanted to fill her empty hours 
with happiness. In the big farm sitting 
room stood a piano, and since Ann was big 
enough to climb up alone on the piano 
stool, she had made music on the black 
and white keys, which, to her, were keys 
to an enchanted land. 

Ann’s mother sighed and smiled over her 
little daughter’s bewitchment. 

“Yes, ll show you all I know”, she said 
gently, remembering the days when she 
had had time for books and music. And 
from a shelf in her closet, she had taken 
books of music, cherished through the 
years which ranch life had filled with 
pressing duties. 

Ann's fingers knew, of themselves, so her 
mother thought, how to bring such music 
out of the keys as no one in that raneh 
country had heard before. Ann's blue eyes 
read the puzzling black notes as easily as 
they read the simplest sentences. in her 
school reader. Hours a day Ann spent 
with her beloved piano, aside from het 
household tasks and lessons, and now, at 
last, her chance had come! 

Ann ran out to the wishing stile to think 
it all over. The wishing stile and Amn 
were old friends, for there she always sat 
to think out her own problems, to dream 
her own dreams. Ann herself had named 
this favorite seat of hers the wishing stile 
and had kept the name a secret. 

“T know you’re a magie wishing stile”. 
she often told it, “but magie doesn’t work 
if you tell it, so nobody but you and I will 
know. I'll do the wishing, and you do the 
magic!’ And Ann would laugh and pat 
the old boards of the stile as though 


she fully believed her own day dreams. 

The morning that the letter came from 
Aunt Martha, Mother, looking .curiously 
white, though she smiled her own smile, 
said: “Ann, a miracle has happened!” 

Ann, hunting through a book of music, 
looked up to smile. Miracles were always 
happening to Ann; so she wasn’t surprised 
in the least at Mother’s remark. 

“Aunt Martha has written to ask you to 
spend the winter with her in Chicago.” 

‘Me? Chicago?’ Ann was all eyes and 
attention. : 

“She says ‘one of the children’”, said 
Mother, “but of course it must be you, 
with your music. Oh, Ann, darling, think 
of the musie you'll hear!” 

Without a word, Ann went out the door, 
like a sleepwalker, and made straight for 
the wishing stile. Before her waved the 
fields of wheat. “Like arpeggios”, whisp- 


ered Ann to herself. “The wind waves 
them into Chopin arpeggios. And I’m 


going to hear music all winter that sounds 
just as they look!” 

And then a startled look crossed Ann’s 
face, and she turned her back on the way- 
ing fields of wheat and looked squarely at 
the low white farmhouse that was home. 

“Why, I’ve always looked the other way, 
at the wheat, and wished things just for 
myself”, she thought, as if making a great 
discovery. “Can you make magic with 
wishes, whichever way I look?” she de- 
manded sternly of the wishing stile. “Be- 
cause if you can’t, I'll have to do it alone. 
This time we’re going to make a magic 
wish for somebody not me.” 

With this, Ann hopped off her perch on 
the stile and ran into the house calling, 
“Mother! Mother!’ so excitedly that 
Mother came running out of the kitchen 
in alarm. Ann never raced in 
shouted as the other children 

“Mother”, demanded Ann, 
‘one of the children’? Cross your heart, 
Mother, did Aunt Martha say that?’ 
Ann’s eyes danced with mischief. 

“Where is the letter?” said Mother with 
such quick suspicion that Ann laughed 
outright. 

“The very question I want to ask you!” 
said she. “Show me the. letter, Mother, or 
I won't even listen to the plan. I won’t 
listen, anyway, because I have a far better 
plan of my own!” ~ 

“Ann, dear’, begged Mother. “I want 
you to go more than anything in the world. 
Think of your music!” 

“Think of your own music,. Mrs. Mer- 
ton!” said Ann severely. “You haven't let 
yourself remember it for years and years 
because you didn’t let yourself look at the 
arpeggios the wheat makes when the wind 
blows. You looked the other way round. 
Oh, Mother, home is the nicest place there 
is, and you made it, but you had to give up 
all your music to do it, and now you're 


did. 
“did it say 


going off #o Chicago to spend the winter, 


and out and, 
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with your own sister and hear all the 
music you haven’t heard for centuries, just 
as Aunt Martha asked you to!” 

“Ann, why did you read that letter?” 

“Oho! Then I’m right!” crowed Ann. 
“No letter have I read. I'll tell you. I 
was out sitting on the old stile, staring at 
the wheat fields, and suddenly I faced the 
other way, and that old stile worked magic, 
and told me your guilty secret.” 

“Ann!” 

“Mother ! 
happened.” 

“But, Ann, I can’t go, dear. 
see forty reasons why I can’t.” 

“Am I right about the letter?’ persisted 
Ann. 

“Well”, confessed Mother, “Aunt Martha 
did say ‘one of the children’, if I couldn’t 
go, and she must have known I never 
could”. " 

“What did Father say?’ demanded Ann. 
“But wait, I know what he said. He 


I’m telling you, that’s what 


You must 


This Is My Father’s World 


This is my Father’s world; 

And to my listening ears 

All nature sings, and round me rings 

The music of the spheres. 

This is my Father's world. 

I rest me in the thought 

Of rocks and trees, of skies and seas— 

His hand the wonders wrought. 

This is my Father’s world. 

The birds their carols raise; 

The morning light, the lily white, 

Declare their Maker’s praise. 

This. is my Father’s world. 

He shines in all that’s fair; 

In the rustling grass I hear Him pass— 

He speaks to me everywhere. 
—Maltbie D. Babcock. 


Sentence Sermon 


Only the annointed eye 
Sees in common things— 
Gleam of wave and tint of sky— 
Heavenly blossomings. 
—Lucy Larecom. 


wanted you to go, now didn’t he? And he 
wanted me to run things while you were 
away !” 

“He thought you could”, admitted Mother 
weakly. 

“Hurrah for Father! Then it’s settled. 
Off you go, when the harvest’s over, for a 
winter of city life!” 

“But Ann, you're young. 
chance.” 

“The more reason. 
have another chance, 
Mother. Time you 
harvest.” 

And in November Mother went, expostu- 
lating to the last. But Ann was firm, and 
was firmly backed by Father and the other 
children. 

Ann, sitting on the wishing stile, an hour 
after Mother had gone, faced stubble fields. 
“You don’t look as if the wind would ever 
ripple you into Chopin arpeggios again”, 
she informed them. ‘I'm going to look the 
other way till spring.” 

With that she faced squarely around 
and patted the old stile. “ ‘Home, Sweet 
Home’ is our piece for this winter’, she 
told the stile. ‘And you put all your magic 


It’s your 


I'm young, and I'll 
You are going, 
reaped your own 


“ed 
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into it, because it will take all the magic 
we've both got to make it sound like 
_ Mother’s version.” 

Then, taking a swift look over he. 
_ shoulder, she whispered softly: “EF didn’t 
- mean what I said about you, dear stubble 
fields. I know you will play Chopin arpeg- 
 gios again next summer, and so shall I! 
_ And I'll tell you a magic secret, dear fields, 
and it is that every wishing stile worth its 
salt can work magic, whichever way a 
person looks! And I have a little prickling 
feeling inside me which says it’s almost 
more fun to do magic wishes for somebody 
else than for your very own self !” 

[All rights reserved] 


Thanksgiving Doxology 
DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


“Praise God from whom all blessings 
flow”: 
The joys and needs of every day; 
The beauty of the winter snow, 
The budding loveliness of May. 


For loyal friends and family ; 
For home—the dearest place we know ; 
And for America, thé free, 
“Praise God from whom all blessings 
flow !” 


Mr. Jabez Brown and the 
Runaway Slave 


FRANCES MARGARET FOX 


When hens begin to squawk loudly and 
fly for shelter in a barnyard, and big white 
geese stretch their necks in a straight line 
and take long steps toward safety, when 
the ducks quack and the turkeys gobble in 
alarm, it is enough to make any farmer 
look up from his straw and pitchfork, to 
learn what is in the wind. ; 

When, back in the days before our Civil 
War, the feathered inhabitants of his barn- 
yard suddenly began behaving as if wild- 
eats were coming, an Ohio farmer, whose 
name was Jabez Brown, stopped his work 


to see what was causing such commotion. 


The next second he was face to face with 
a terrified black man. 

“Oh, hide me, hide me’, said the poor 
fellow, whose name was Sam. Then, talk- 
ing so fast the farmer had to guess at his 
words, he explained that he was a runaway 
slave from the South. He had traveled 
hundreds of miles during the dark nights, 
trying to reach Canada. But now it was 
all oyer. He had been overtaken. His 
pursuers were close behind him. Unless 
the farmer could hide him quickly, he was 
lost. 

“Lie down in the straw’, advised the 
farmer, who was a Quaker, “and I will 


cover thee with straw. Fear not. They 
shall not capture thee.” 
The footsore, weary slave instantly 


crawled into the straw and the farmer 
covered him with forkful after forkful of 
the golden sheaves. The ragged black man 
was nowhere to be seen when, a few min- 
utes later, his pursuers appeared. They 
found the Friend hard at work. The 
_ farmer was so busy he didn’t notice the 
strangers. Finally they shouted at him 
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and asked him what had become of their 
“nigger”. They said they had seen him 
come into the barnyard. 

The farmer was suddenly deaf. When 
the strangers could not make him hear, 
they came closer to him and shouted louder 
about their “nigger”. The farmer leaned 
on his pitchfork, put his hand behind his 
ear, and asked: 

“Lost a cow, did you say?” 

Of course poor Sam under the straw was 
too frightened to think there was anything 
funny about it, when one of the men 
shouted in the farmer’s ear: “‘No), aj ‘nigger’. 
And we saw him come through your gate- 
way !” 

The farmer looked puzzled, but with his 
hand still behind his ear, he went on: 
“Did she have a white spot on her fore- 
head, Alderney breed?” 

“No, you old fool”, they most impolitely 
replied. Then by motions and loud talk 
they gave the farmer to understand that 
they were going to search his barn, and 
corn-crib, henhouse, and all his buildings, 
including his house, for their property. 

The farmer still looked honestly puzzled. 
He said he had not seen nor heard a negro 
go into his house. ‘‘And I have been work- 
ing here all the-afternoon”, he finished, 
innocently. 

The strangers not only answered that the 
farmer was so stupid that he would not 
have noticed if a regiment of soldiers had 
gone into his house, but they said bad 
words and were extremely rude. 

The Quaker replied mildly that he didn’t 
think any soldiers could have entered his 
house without his seeing or hearing them. 

‘However’, said he, “an honest man 
need have no fear of having his house 
searched, and thee may enter and search 
wherever thee may choose, but I feel sure 
that thee will not find thy negro there”. 

Sam was sure of the same thing, but he 
felt little comfort in his house of straw. 
Let us hope he had never heard the old 
nursery tale of the wolf that said to the 
little pig in the straw house, “I’ll puff, and 
Tll puff, and I'll blow your house in!” It 
might have made him more nervous. 

The slave hunters went into the house. 
From the cellar to the attic they searched 
everywhere, every room, every cupboard, 
every closet. They not only looked under 
the beds, but tore the beds to pieces, look- 
ing for Sam inside the mattresses.. They 
even opened the door of the old Dutch 
Clock-case, hoping to find Sam squeezed in 
behind the solemn pendulum. 

When they returned to, the barnyard, 
they straightway searched every nook of 
the corn-crib, the poultry houses, the barns 
and the stables, but they could not find 
Sam. 

Fortunately they didn’t sit down on the 
straw stack to rest. When they were 
leaving, the farmer said: 

“Pity thee didn’t take the word of an 
honest man. I told thee he wasn’t there.” 

At the gate the men met a boy who was 
one of the farmer’s sons. They described 
Sam and asked the boy if he had seen him. 

“T did see a man looking something like 
that”, the boy answered. “He was going 
up yon hill a mile away an hour ago. But 
I did not see his face and I cannot tell 
thee whether he was black or white.” 


_ Thanksgiving 
M. LOUISE C. HASTINGS 


I praise God for the sunshine 
And for the clouds and rain; 

I praise Him, too, for happiness, 
And for the ripened grain. 


I praise God for the friendships 
That make life sweet and rare; 
I praise Him for each blessing— 
I thank Him for. my share. 


Away went the men as fast as they could 
travel. When they were out of sight, Mr. 
Brown removed the roof from Sam’s house 
of straw, and invited him into the farm- 
house for a bath, clean garments, food, 
and rest. Then he said: 

“Now Sam, my house will be the safest 
place for thee for a month to come. Thou 
art quite welcome and need not be at all 
afraid, for I can outwit all the slave- 
hunters who may come. They cannot look 
the second time in the same place, it is 
against the law. Thou art safe.” 

For five or six weeks Sam was cared for 
by Mr. Brown and his family, until a good 
chance came to send him to Canada by the 
underground railway. A few months later 
he was happily earning his living in his 
adopted country. 

Nor was Sam lonely in Canada. In that 
land of refuge he was only one of fifteen 
thousand fugitive slaves who in like 


man- 
ner had escaped from bondage and later 
became independent, self-respecting men 


and women. 
[All rights reserved] 


Books for Children 


TOMMY DAN® or Sonora. By A. Grove Day. 
New York: The Century Company. $1.75. 

This lively story of miners in Mexico, 
where one meets rattlesnakes, robbers, 
red men, and roving adventurers, will give 
many a boy a chance to follow two lads 
who are plucky and brave, and. who face 
danger as part of the day’s work. It is 
a story of life lived almost entirely in 
the open. 


THD GOOD-roR-NOTHING GRAySONS. By Mil- 
licent Bvison. Boston: Lothrop, Lee S Shepard 
Company. $1.75. 

Here is a story of six motherless chil- 
dren, growing up in a New England town, 
who provide sweet morsels for the village 
gossips to roll under their nimble tongues. 
Complications follow, exciting first laugh- 
ter and then sympathy. But in the end 
the Graysons prove their worth. The tale 
is one of whimsical charm. 


DANGEROUS WATPRS. By Carl H. Claudy. 
Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 

Boys and girls with a zest for high 
adventure will find that wish satisfied to 
the full in this book. The hardships are 
both grillingly and thrillingly portrayed. 
One wonders if a boy could be as resource- 
ful and courageous as David, the leading 
spirit; but, nevertheless, one desires to 
believe it possible. In this story the de- 
velopment of character and stamina under 
stress and in the face of grave danger 
are good things for youth to consider; 
sinee, in life, the things which buffet us 
often build us best. 
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Southwestern Liberals Consider the Issue 


Proponent and opponent of Humanism speak at meetings in Lawrence, 
Kans.—We do not “occupy a position”, but are on 
the move, says Universalist minister 


MARTHA 


TIMULATING addresses, setting forth 

representative viewpoints on “The 
Modern Interpretation of Religion”, were 
given at the eighth annual conference of 
the Southwestern Federation of Religious 
Liberals, held October 29-31 at Lawrence, 
Kans. This included the fifty-ninth an- 
nual session of the Kansas State Univer- 
salist Convention and the annual meeting 
of the Missouri Valley Associate Alliance 
of Unitarian Women. 

The opening meeting, with Rev. W. M. 
Backus of the Lawrence Unitarian Church 
presiding, had these three addresses: 
“Freedom as Opposed to Authority”, Presi- 
dent Sydney B. Snow of the Meadville 
Theological School; “The Inversion of 
Humanity and Deity”, Dr. Curtis W. 
Reese of the Western Unitarian Confer- 
ence; “The Call of a Divine Universe”, 
Vice-President George F. Patterson of the 
American Unitarian Association. 

Dr. Snow traced the advance of freedom 
and the growth of the idea of freedom 
through the nineteenth century; through 
the changing thought of the early twentieth 
eentury, when men questioned whether 
they can be free, or whether they are not 
entirely the slaves of inheritance and en- 
vironment; through the strain and stress 
of the World War, the general feeling of 
pessimism which followed the acceleration 
of those years, and then the search for 
something firm to which to cling, which sent 
many seekers back to the churches which 
claim authority for themselves. He said 
that each one’s authority must come from 
his own inner experience. He was hopeful 
for the future of man, who has come up 
from savagery and has built a magnificent 
civilization and penetrated the laws of the 
universe. But, he added, human progress 
itself is dependent on religious freedom. 

Dr. Reese gave a history of the Human- 
istic movement as a preparation for his 
address, “What is Humanism?” which was 
to be given the following morning. 

Dr. Patterson declared that to create a 
divine universe we must have understand- 
ing, patience, and open-mindedness. We 
must remember that the world will not be 
saved by talking, and must learn to think 
of the world as a unit, and to think of life 
as a unit; each one must think of himself 
as a coworker and a contributor to the 
spirit of the whole. 

The next morning, Dr. Reese told what 
Humanism is, and Rev. H. C. Ledyard of 
the First Universalist Church in Hutchin- 
son, Kans., told what he thought of it. 

Dr. Reese described Humanism as “a 
philosophy of life which (1) puts human 
nature at the center of the processes of 
knowledge; (2) gives values a natural and 
human, rather than a transcendental and 
cosmic, setting; (8) holds to the possi- 
bility of the human control of earthly 
fortunes, in contrast with all forms of 
fatalism; and (4) bases human well- 
being on inherent needs and aspirations, 
both biological and spiritual’. ‘What the 


“ 
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gods have failed to do’, said Dr. Reese, 
“man himself must accomplish; namely, 
provide an abundant life for all’. 

In reply to Dr. Reese, Mr. Ledyard 
stated that Humanism is atheistic, as it 
seeks to prepare for the elimination of 
God; that it would kill the churches, de- 
fined as it is to-day by the leaders; that 
it is, at best, a partial truth. 

Later, Rev. Clifton M. Gray of Topeka, 
Kans., spoke on “Loyalty te Liberal 
Ideals’, declaring that “the highest loyalty 
is not to persons or institutions, but to 
ideals and principles”. The State Uni- 
versalist Convention was held at the same 
time that the Missouri Valley Associate 
Alliance met to hear reports from the 
branches at Kansas City, Mo., and To- 
peka, Wichita, Salina, and Lawrence, 
Kans. Mrs. W. O. Stevens of Lawrence 
read a paper, “Is Woman the Pillar of the 
Church by Nature?” and Rey. Minna C. 
Budlong, field secretary of the General 
Alliance, told of her recent visit to the 
church and school at Swansboro, N.C. At 
a dinner meeting, three short talks, on 
“The Value of the Church to Society”, 
were given by Dr. John Ise of the depart- 
ment of economics at the University of 
Kansas, Mrs. Budlong, and Dr. L. B. 
Fisher of the Universalist Church of the 
Redeemer in Chicago, Ill. 

Dr. Fisher spoke again on “The Advan- 
tage of a Liberal Position’, declaring that 
liberals do not occupy a position, but are 
continually on the move, that it must al- 
ways be so, and making a strong plea for 
“the good life, the well-lived life’. He was 
followed by Rey. Adolph Rossbach of 
Salina, Kans., who spoke on ‘“Man’s Part 
in the Creative Process’. Mr. Rossbach 
urged that we be ever open-minded in our 
thought; that we do not refuse credence 
to phenomena which we do not understand, 
but, by keeping our minds and spirits at- 
tuned, be ready for the step forward in 
understanding and knowledge. 

At the closing meeting, Rey. L. M. Birk- 
head of Kansas City, Mo., discussed the 
question, “Is Psychology the Key to Pro- 
gress?” very ably, giving a review of the 
accomplishments of psychologists, and de- 
fining the limitations of the science of psy- 
chology up to the present time. He con- 
cluded that psychology is not the key to 
progress. 

Resolutions passed by the Conference 
heartily approved and pledged support to 
the efforts of President Hoover and 
Premier MacDonald for disarmament; ex- 
pressed appreciation for the entertainment 
given by the Lawrence liberals; extended 
thanks to the Universalist General Con- 
vention and the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation for co-operation in making the 
program, and sent greetings to Rev. James 
Houghton, formerly of Junetion City, 
Kans., now of the Universalist Chureh of 
Columbus, Ohio. 

These Federation officers were elected: 
President,’ Rev. L. M. Birkhead, Kansas 
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City, Mo.; vice-president, Rev. H. C. Led- 
yard, Hutchinson, Kans.; secretary, Mrs. 
Amdi Worm, Kansas City, Mo.; treasurer, 
Mrs. H. A. Graber, Hutchinson, Kans. 

Officers for the State Universalist Con- 
vention were chosen as follows: President, 
C. M. Routledge, Hutchinson, Kans.; vice- 
president, C. H. Manley, Jr., Junction City, 
Kans,; secretary, Rev. H. C. Ledyard, 
Hutchinson, Kans.; treasurer, G. M. Day, 
Junction City, Kans.; trustees, Mrs. Kate 
Peckham, Wichita, Kans., and Mrs. Emily 
Buckner, Hutchinson, Kans.; state super- 
intendent, Mr. Ledyard. 

The Associate Alliance chose these offi- 
cers: President, Mrs. L. M. Birkhead, 
Kansas City, Mo.; vice-president, Mrs. R. 
H. Shippey, Wichita, Kans.; secretary- 
treasurer, Mrs. A. A. Shelton, Salina, Kans. 

The Conference will meet in October of 
next year in Kansas City, Mo. 


Dr. Rihbany Speaks on Peace 
at November Monday Conference 


Dr. Abraham M. Rihbany was the prin- 
cipal speaker at the Monday Conference 
of the General Alliance for November, in 
the Arlington Street Church Parish Hall. 
The devotionals were led by Mrs. Philip 
F. Clapp, and a conference on the 
Founders’ Fund was led by Miss Louise 
Brown. Nearly two hundred were present, 
representing seventy-five branches. The 
collection of $67.25 will be used toward 
the Christmas observance at the Southern 
school in Swansboro and the churches in 
North Carolina. 

Dr. Rihbany spoke on ‘Methods of Peace 
in Ancient History and Modern Times”. 
He said that the world would not be as 
far along on the road to peace as it is if, 
from earliest times, people had not tried 
to obtain it. The Hebrews had faith that 
they were to govern themselves and all 
other nations by the law of righteousness. 
They failed, but left moral religion. The 
Greeks sought to unite the world by cul- 
tural civilization. Reason was their guid- 
ing principle. They failed, but left the 
world culture. The Romans tried for 
world peace through law and order, which 
worked for a time. The world has never 
known such sense of unity as Rome gave 
it, but subject nations rose against her 
and she was destroyed, though leaving 
the world the foundation for language 
and a sense of unity and power. 

The church, the educational power for a 
thousand years, failed in world peace be- 
cause she was infected with the disease 
she sought to cure. Her gift to the world 
was Christian and moral culture. 

Dr. Rihbany traced the steps in the his- 
tory of efforts toward peace from its be- 
ginning through the Hague Conferences, 
the League of Nations, and the Kellogg 
Pact. If the world wants peace, it will 
have it, he said; and if the world wants 
war, it will have it. Man has ample 
means to establish peace. 


Called to Petersham, Mass. 


Rey. Ivan Anton Klein has received a 
call to the pastorate of the First Congre- 
gational Parish in Petersham. Mr. Klein 
has held pastorates in Littleton, N.H., 
and Berlin, Mass. 
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Lewis Mumford, Noted Regional Planner, 


Pictures a Future of Happier Living 


Addresses November meeting of Unitarian Club 


EWIS MUMFORD, introduced by the 

. president, William Roger Greeley, at 
the November 18 dinner of the Unitarian 
Club of Boston as the outstanding inter- 
preter of regional planning in America, 
spoke on “Looking Ahead in New Eng- 
land”. Mr. Mumford explained how re- 
gional planning came into existence and 
why people are concerned about it. 
' “The real reason is that for over a hun- 
dred years we have systematically mis- 
used our environs, and in doing so we 
have cut the bottom from under our feet’, 
he said. “In our extravagance, we cut 
away great areas of Appalachian forests, 
and with that came injury to the soil. As 
if that were not sufficient, our manufac- 
turing plants poured their refuse into the 
streams and made them unfit to drink, 
swim in, or get food from. So we must 
add water pollution to our achievements. 
But still there were places where flowers 
could grow, so there began inundations 
of immigration into the great cities like 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
places West, and we had a new kind of 
defilement—the misuse of our environs. 
These places cannot be called homes in 
which to bring up children, but only urban 
deserts. With this misuse, perversion, 
and pollution, we have begun to ask what 
we shall do about it. We can continue it 
for a time, but not indefinitely. We face 
a situation which may come in ten, or 
maybe in fifty, years.” : 

New England has certain advantages 
which other sections cannot enjoy without 
great difficulty, Mr. Mumford stated. 
Among these he named as the principal 
advantage that New England is a natural 
region geographically and one with his- 
toric continuity. It is a reality and not 
an abstraction. Some things which the 
regional planning leaders are trying have 
their start or at least their parallels in 
New England; as, for instance, the subur- 
ban centers for taking care of the surplus 
population. In the seventeenth century, 
he said, when New England people felt 
crowded, they did not keep on coalescing, 
but broke off and found a new center. 

“New England, more than any other 
part of the United States, has a partner- 
ship between man and nature”, he added. 
“Then we have the influence there of a 
man like Thoreau in creating reservations 
and forest parks. The influence of 
Thoreau no doubt gave an impetus to the 
movement to recapture a little of the soil. 
We have also the work of Charles W. 
Eliot, Jr., whose Metropolitan Park Sys- 
tem is the finest bit of planning in America 
—far ahead of the time. To these, Mr. 
Mumford added the Appalachian trails 
which have been established. 

The two types of regional planning were 
described by the speaker. One he referred 
to as the metropolitan type, which he 
said belongs to the past. The original 
movement of the population was from the 
country districts into the great industrial 


cities, and metropolitan planning is an 
aftermath of this. 

“The aim of metropolitan planning may 
always be put into two words”, he said, 
“bigger and better’. The first step in 
real regional planning is to realize that 
these words do not necessarily go together. 
Metropolitan planning takes this as the 
inevitable tendency of all urban growth 
which must be provided for. No one 
denies the fact that the birth-rate in the 
country will keep up. The question comes 
when we ask if these people are to be 
drawn into the metropolitan mill, or if 
some other thing is to be done. 

“Regional planning in New York is 
largely metropolitan planning. It has 
called to itself the finest of minds and 
has done a work of extraordinary impor- 
tance in its survey; but its assumption is 
that population must go on increasing in 
a limited area. Its plan is to decide how 
Imany people an area can hold and then 
ask how the growth can be kept within 
that figure. The thing these men ought 
to do is to reyise their premises. What 
keeps them from that is that they are 
interested in a series of abstractions— 
paper, financial, monetary values. The 
main purpose with them is to see that the 
thing grows greater. To do this they 
must broaden the base. This plan does 
not give any return in human life. As 
the distance between home and the place 
of business increases, there is less oppor- 
tunity for parks and playgrounds. There 
is no way to provide any more parks for 
places like Manhattan or Queens.” Mr. 
Mumford referred to a scheme which has 
been suggested for creating recreation 
places by mechanical means. 

“The real business of planning is to pro- 
vide adequate physical environment for 
the family’, Mr. Mumford stated, “not to 
ask how to become bigger and better, but 
how we are to have adequate environs 
for family and community life’. He be- 
lieves that no urban environment can be 
adequate which does not have a satisfac- 
tory house for the family. Wages may 
have to be raised to cover this if America 
is not ready to subsidize the housing as 
in Europe. “We may see that it is neces- 
sary to distribute the population in new 
centers and over areas which would 
stagger us if we had to do anything im- 
mediately”, he said of the problem of 
distribution. 

“What is New England to become?’ he 
queried. “Is it to go on in the old way 
of a single metropolitan community—a 
Bronx-Boston? We have a corn belt and 
a Bible belt. Are we to have a boarding- 
house belt and a slum belt? The real 
regional planner feels that the aim of all 
regional planning is to enhance human 
environment. We live in a remarkable 
era. A great change is coming over in- 
dustry. We are moving out of an age of 
coal into the age of electricity, and from 
iron into the lighter metals like aluminum. 
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Instead of the railroad, which creates cen- 
ters, we have the automobile and the air- 
plane, which tend to distribute the popula- 
tion. Communication established through 
the radio and the telephone is working in 
sur favor. Along with it is a great move- 
ment in the population, aimless, but tend- 
ing toward distribution. This is a com- 
mon human impulse.” 

As concrete objectives for regional plan- 
ning, Mr. Mumford named seizing the 
rural areas and maintaining the uplands 
and forests for public use, and the possible 
zoning not merely of cities but of the 
whole countryside. The increase in im- 
portance of raw vegetables makes a re- 
turn to agriculture and market gardening 
not impossible. The selection and pur- 
chase of new sites for villages and cities 
he believes to be important, where these 
can be extended or created favorably. 
Some communal ownership of water sup- 
plies and the strategic location of certain 
industries and the abandoning of others 
are further objectives. 

“We have arrived at a period in civili- 
zation when several millions need not 
work because the remainder do. Leisure 
is open to all; so we must have new chan- 
nels for pleasant happy life’, he said. 
“Housing and making life more stimulat- 
ing than now are important. Provision 
should be made for a new kind of school. 
Children now are kept in classrooms like 
cells. What sort of education can you 
have without any rural background? Are 
we to have every university turned into 
a metropolitan degree-giving machine?’ 
Mr. Mumford thinks that Harvard should 
beget other Harvards, and mentioned that 
decentralization already is taking place 
there. “If a school can be ten miles away 
from the parent building, there is no rea- 
son why it could not be a hundred miles. 
Our final goal in regional planning is to 
create communities and begin all over 
again as children.” y 

The meeting was at Hotel Somerset, and 
the main address was preceded by a talk 
on the Isles of Shoals by Rev. Lyman Y. 
Rutledge, who described a visit to that 
place as “an anchored sea yoyage off 
Portsmouth, N.H.” 


Shoals Reunion December 7 


The annual Shoals Reunion will be held 
this year, Saturday, December 7, in the 
Arlington Street Church parish hall in 
Boston, Mass. The time from 5 o’clock 
until the supper hour at 6.15 will be de- 
voted to an informal get-together. The 
usual entertainment features following the 
supper are being arranged by the chair- 
man, Newton BH. Lincoln. 


For Study of “New Controls” 


A study of “new controls” made neces 
sary by the complex civilization of to-day 
is recommended to Alliance branches by 
Mrs. Elizabeth Tilton, president of the Uni- 
tarian Temperance Society. Interesting 
concrete suggestions are made for pro- 
grams, and they can be obtained by writ- 
ing her at the Temperance Society Head- 
quarters, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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“Can We Interpret Force as Friendliness?” 


At Connecticut Valley meeting, Waitstill H. Sharp 
poses the question—Other addresses, and 
tribute to Dr. Free 


ape in Holyoke, Mass., were 
hosts to the Connecticut Valley Con- 
ference held October 27 in the Hotel 
Nonotuck, with a large attendance, and 
with a dominating spirit of enthusiasm 
and co-operation. 

The story of the General Alliance booth 
at the Eastern States Exposition was told 
by Miss Harriet R. Pease of Springfield, 
Mass. Rey. Charles P. Wellman told of 
Rowe Camp. Rey. Houghton Page re- 
ported on the General Conference meet- 
ings in Chicago. Prof. Charles H. Patter- 
son of Amherst, Mass., gave a tribute to 
the late Dr. Alfred Free of Winchendon, 
Mass., who, while in this territory, had 
served seventeen years as secretary of the 
Conference. Professor Patterson’s tribute 
is published with slight abridgment, in 
Tue RecisTeER of November 7. 

Ival McPeak, of Tur REGISTER and the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League, spoke on 
“Publicity”, emphasizing the importance of 
suitable, dignified publicity as one means 
of “preaching the gospel to every creature’. 
It is hard, he said, ‘to make headway 
into accustomed attitudes’; publicity is 
a matter of millions of impacts upon 
men’s spiritual selves. ‘The values of 
both preaching and publicity are to be 
argued chiefly as “an @ priori adventure 
of faith’, rather than from named and 
dated instances of “conversions”, which 
alone would not justify the adventure. 
Mr. McPeak described publicity methods 
as employed by various Unitarian agen- 
cies, including the literature issued by the 
American Unitarian Association and the 
Laymen’s League, the remarkable “direct 
by mail advertising” methods of the Post 
Office Mission, the work of THE REGISTER 
in being representative of the various 
doctrinal viewpoints and the geographical 
regions of the Fellowship, and the pub- 
licity activities of Mrs. Jessie E. Donahue 
of the Association. 

“The Hardest Task in the World” was 
the topic of an address by Waitstill H. 
Sharp, secretary of the Department of 
Religious Education. He spoke of the 
work of the church school in cultivating. 
the right attitude toward law, and ap- 
proached the idea of law observance from 
the viewpoint of the propositions that 
“ethies is the birthplace of law” and “law 
is morality with a legal sanction’, The 
Wighteenth Amendment, he declared, had 
its birth in ethies; it was solidly grounded. 
Further on, Mr. Sharp, discussing the 
religious content of the teaching in the 
church school, gave voice to an outstand- 
ing theological question of to-day when 
he said: “The greatest problem we face 
in religion is, Can we interpret law, force, 
energy, as care, friendliness, purpose?” 

Rey. Vivian T. Pomeroy considered “The 
Broadening Stream of Religious Power”. 
“Religious traditions”, he said, “is like a 
river. It had its rise somewhere in the 
past, received into itself waters of tribu- 
tary streams, and, when it reaches us, is 
still flowing on. If it is a good and strong 


tradition, it becomes deeper, broader, as it 
goes on toward the far-off sea. Our task 
is to use this river of tradition, but not 
dam it up. We must see that it passes on 
into the future stronger, richer, because we 
have cleared it of some corruption, re- 
moved some rubbish, made our contribu- 
tion to it. We must not allow it to become 
a complacent pool without force of moyve- 
ment, neither must we break its banks 
and bring about its destruction.” 

“People who are Unitarians by in- 
heritance, simply, are actually spiritual 
loafers”, declared Mr. Pomeroy; and 
further on said: “Our Unitarian river rose 
in a high place, and carried with it great 
faith in man. By its influence, the 
thoughts of men were cleaned from many 
morbid and degrading notions of our 
nature. Our great teachers and preachers 
never thought of themselves as being shut 
up to a little separate river of their own. 
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They considered Unitarianism to be not 
a little proud, peculiar, superior stream, 
but the current of a river greater than 
itself. They never allowed their idea of 
Unitarianism to be that of a little sec- 
tarian backwater or of the superior little 
pool which had formed close to the banks 
of the vast river of Christian tradition. 
Rather they felt that they were in the 
center of the stream of power flowing 
down through the ages.” He ended by 
saying: “We owe much to tradition; we 
are what we are and have what we have 
because generations have striven and been 
faithful before us. But our debt to tra- 
dition is best paid by the tribute of living 
with courageous mind and generous heart 
in the present, and helping to shape a 
nobler and larger future.” 

These officers were chosen: President, 
Prof. Charles H. Patterson; vice-presi- 
dents, Dr. Harry M. Gilbert of Springfield, 
George L. Sprague of Holyoke; secretary, 
Rey. Margaret B. Barnard of Greenfield, 
Mass.; Treasurer, John C. Lee of Green- 
field; directors, A. A. Beauregard, Spring- 
field, Mrs. J. W. Andrews, Chicopee, Mass., 
Miss Harriet Childs, Deerfield, Mass. 


Three Notable Speakers at Joint Dinner 


Of New York League and Metropolitan Conference : Dr. Ralph W. Sockman, 
Daniel Frohman, and Dr. William L. Sullivan 


IBERALS from Greater New York City 

and New Jersey attended the dinner 
given November 1 under the auspices of 
the New York League of Unitarian Women 
and the Metropolitan Conference, and 
heard three notable speakers. 

Dr. Ralph W. Sockman, minister of the 
Madison Avenue Methodist Episcopal 
Church, gave a brilliant address on the 
“Measure of the Modern Church’. He 
said that in America the modern church is 
dwarfed among buildings which rise in 
such majesty of height; not so in Europe, 
where the churches tower in sublimity 
over everything, like a light set upon a 
hill. We like to feel, however, that it is 
the church leavening the lump for ages 
that has produced the modern power of 
to-day. We live in an era of organization. 
Sinclair Lewis says he believes in the 
church, but the moment we begin to or- 


ganize we kill its spontaneity. This 
sounds well, but the church could not 


exist without organization. The trouble 
is that we forget to dwell on the mystic 
side. We forget the power of the in- 
dividual devotion to the church. The 
laity are too prone to sit back and pay 
the bills. And sometimes they just sit 
back, and so cease to keep on leavening 
the lump. To the assembled Unitarians, 
Dr. Sockman said: “I like to think that 
your chureh stands as that group of be- 
lievers who have joined intelligence with 
spirituality.” 

Daniel Frohman likened the stage to 
a magic earpet upon which are shown 
the joys and sorrows of life, virtue and 
vice. There is nothing dramatic in virtue. 
We need sin to have something to over- 
come. President Hoover, in speaking of 
actors, said: “I envy you your art.” 
“No”, said Frohman, “you are greater. 


The actors do not have to be angels to 
play the part of angels, but you have to be 
the personification of what you say to put 
over your message.” 

Dr. William L. Sullivan rose to speak in 
great applause. He drew a powerful pic 
ture of the small community, Mt. Gretna, 
Pa., where he lives, and where the car- 
penter is the superintendent of the small 
Sunday-school. “There is no liberal learn- 
ing there’, said Dr. Sullivan, “but there 
dwells the power of the spirit and the 
great simplicities. These qualities show 
out more in the simple Sunday services 
than they do sometimes in the congrega- 
tions gathered in great cathedrals where 
I have preached. 

“Courage is the gospel of the great 
simplicities. It is from courage that the 
other simplicities, such as merey and for- 
giveness, develop. I would not take one 
tassel from the garment of scholarship ; 
but of what use is it, or of what use is 
liberalism, if, in the hour of a moral 
crisis, we forget the courage that prevents 
smirking complacency and the courage 
that prevents our ears hearing only where 
the majority applaud?” 


It’s Summer in This Church 


Plans for a tennis tournament at Christ- 
mas time with a neighboring church— 
about four hundred miles away, and a 
meeting to determine the hours of the eve- 
ning service for the summer season, begin- 
ning in November, are items of news from 
Unitarian friends south of the equator, in 
Melbourne, Australia. The tournament 
will be played with the Adelaide Chureh 
Tennis Club. 
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$50 to Founders’ Fund 


From Channing Conference—The Meet- 
ing at New Bedford, Mass. 


The Channing Conference voted $50 to 
the Alliance. Founders’ Fund, heard re- 
ports of the General Conference meetings, 
and listened to informing and stimulating 
addresses, at its meeting in New Bedford, 
Mass., October 27. About 140 people 
attended. 

Rev. Dwight F. Mowery of Newport, 
R.I., extended an invitation to hold the 
next meeting in the Newport church, 
April 6, when the 150th anniversary of 
the birth of William Ellery Channing will 
be observed. The invitation was accepted. 

Rey. George L. Thompson gave a report 
of the earlier meetings of the biennial 
conference of the American Unitarian 
Association, recently held at Chicago, II1., 


and Rey. Dan H. Fenn told of the later 
sessions. 

Rey. Edwin Fairley spoke on “What 
Shall the Church Do to Be Saved?” One 


means of salvation is religious education, 
and Mr. Fairley said: “What an asset it 
would be if we had a waiting list of 
teachers all wanting to teach in our 
ehurch schools! The evangelists of the 
present time are not doing much good, 
but see what the educators are doing! 
Education has not only to do with the 
children but with adults. See what Ger- 
many and Japan have done in the past 
thirty years! 

“Can we not formulate a social basis of 
authority on the brotherhood of man de- 
fined in social terms? The questions to 
be considered are: “What social controls 
are desirable and legitimate? What shall 
we say of social control in regard to 
property? 

“T should like to reserve the right of my 
church to criticize my country. Can the 
church dictate to the state? No! but we 
can tell the state when it is wrong. We 
have witnessed the greatest revolution in 
history in the last fifteen years in the 
world peace movement. Then there is the 
matter of sex. The church could do much 
in this department of religious education.” 

A memorial service was held for the late 
William C. Gray, who had been president 
of the Channing Conference for many years 
before his death. It was conducted by 
Rey. Arthur E. Wilson of Fall River, Mass. 
Miss Blizabeth Lindsey, New Hngland field 
secretary of the Y. P. R. U., gave an in- 
teresting and instructive address on “The 
Spirit of Youth in the Life of the Church”. 
She told what the young people had re- 
ceived from the church and mentioned as 
a motive in young people’s work the desire 
of the serious-minded young people to 
repay their debt to the church. 

Rey. Alfred R. Hussey gave “Some im 
pressions of an Itinerant Gospeler”. He 
related his experience in visiting Unita- 
rian churches all the way from ‘Texas 
to Maine. He gave an interesting picture 
of some Unitarian groups. He believes 
that the field for Unitarianism is as yet 
practically untouched, but we need minis- 
ters from our own household of faith, men 
who are known to be of good character, 
judgment, and ‘ability. His conclusion 
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was: “Our work has just begun. Unita- 
rianism is a growing cause. There is need 
of more co-operation and deeper thinking. 
We have spent an enormous amount of 
money on little movements and have failed 
to give them continued support. In many 
parts of the country the Unitarian Church 
is the only place where religious liberals 
can go. We are having a flood of minis- 
ters from other churches, and there ought 
to be a care in selecting ministers for our 
new churches in new fields. Our faith is 
too valuable to be put in jeopardy by un- 
known men.” 4. L. T. 


Proctor Academy News Notes 


An “Armistice Day’ program was car- 
ried out by the International Amity Club. 
The president of the club, Laurel Pickett, 
1930, presided. Other members taking 
part were Richard Parker, 1931, New Lon- 
don, N.H.; Merrill Bates, special, Clinton, 
Mass.; Ruth Murdoch,  past-graduate, 
Waltham, Mass., and Alma Hanson, 1931, 
Andover. 


Proctor defeated St. Joseph’s School of 
Manchester, N.H., on Saturday, November 
16, by a score of 16-6 on Carr Field at 
Andover. It was a well-played game and 
brought to a conclusion a fairly good sea- 
son. Harlier in the week the Girls’ Field 
Hockey season ended when Colby defeated 
Proctor 1-0. A banquet for letter winners 
of both squads is to be held soon after 
Thanksgiving. 

Recent Assembly speakers have been 
Mrs. Josephine Hamp, who told of her ex- 
periences the past summer at the Geneva 
Peace Conference, and Rev. Earl C. Davis 
of Concord. The Assembly was conducted 
by members of the Student Council the 
week of November 18. On Wednesday, 
November 20, Headmaster Wetherell spoke 
at the Colby morning chapel services. 


A tentative organization of an Associa- 
tion of private schools of New Hampshire 
has been effected with Headmaster Arthur 
Stearns of the Stearns School as president 
and Principal, Frederick Smith of New 
Hampton, secretary. On the By-Laws 
Committee are Principal Frederick Smith, 
Headmaster Ritchie of Holderness, and 
Headmaster Wetherell of Proctor. Through 
such an association, better understanding 
of these schools’ common problems will 
be reached. Other interesting projects are 
also being considered. 

A theater party is being planned for 
Thanksgiving evening, and on Thanksgiy- 
ing night the Proctor Players will give 
their second informal presentation. Three 
one-act plays will be given. Two concerts 
of carols and other Christmas music, with 
members of the Glee Clubs of Colby School 
for Girls and of Proctor, are being ar- 
ranged, one to be held in Andover, Decem- 
ber 14, the other at Colby, December 15. 


Several boys are learning the art of box- 
ing under the supervision of Lyle Farrell, 
who was a boxing champion while at New 
Hampshire University. Other boys have 
expressed a desire to learn to fence—have 
any friends of Proctor two sets of fencing 
swords, foils, etc., they would be willing 
to contribute? If so, the Headmaster 
would be extremely grateful. 
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Using 


THE REGISTER 


As a Source Book of 


CURRENT HISTORY 


| TERESTING examples 


of the widening range of 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER’S 


influence are constantly 
coming to light. 


RECENT letter from a 

California reader tells 
of the great value as a 
source of important arti- 
cles which are included in 
the current history work 
of high school students. 


AN early acquaintance 

with worth-while read- 
ing is an important factor in 
character oe ae The 
increasing peal of 


THE CHRISTIAN "REGISTER 


to young people is a hope- 
ful indication for the future. 


URING the month of 

November new readers 
have an opportunity to 
become acquainted with 
THE REGISTER at a spe- 
cial Introductory Rate of 
twenty-two issues for one 
dollar. Your Parish Agent 
or the President of your 
Women’s Alliance will be 
glad to forward your order. 


THE CHRISTIAN 


REGISTER 
25 Beacon St., Boston 


5 Months — $].00 
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In modern democracy 
we should seek 
to apply to 
POLITICS 
the spiritual teaching 
OF JESUS 


Raising “Sarah H. Hicks Fund” 
to Endow Staten Island School 


The Staten Island, New York City, 
branch of the Women’s Alliance is sponsor 
for the raising of an endowment fund for 
the Staten Island Unitarian church school. 
It is to be known as “The Sarah H. Hicks 
Fund’, in memory of Mrs. Hicks, whose 
recent death recalls her manifold services 
to this church and its Alliance and school. 

Mrs. Hicks attended this school eighty 
years ago as a little girl. Years after- 
ward, when church services were sus- 
pended for a time, Mrs. Hicks opened her 
home for the re-establishment of the 
Sunday-school. The school led to a de- 
mand for the revival of the church and the 
construction of the present church edifice. 
She was a charter member of the branch 
Alliance. 

Arrangements have already been made 
for enlarging and improving the work of 
the school. The church has been fortunate 
in engaging the services of Carol Stryker 
as director. For the past six years, Mr. 
Stryker has been most successful in his 
work with children at the Staten Island 
Museum, where he has organized a num- 
ber of wooderaft groups. He will be as- 
sisted by Mrs. Stryker, who has had a 
number of years’ experience in directing 
work with girls. 


Personals 


Charles L. French, aged eighty- 
for more than fifty years a practi- 
in Clinton, Mass., where he was an 
and prominent layman in the Uni- 
tarian Chureh, died November 18 in St. 
Petersburg, Fla. Dr. French was a life 
member of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, a pioneer advocate of temper- 
ance, and a member of many community 
welfare organizations. 


Dr. 
three, 
tioner 
officer 


Rey. W. J. Greene of All Souls Uni- 
tarian-Universalist Church in New lLon- 
don, Conn., was guest preacher at vespers 
at Connecticut College, New London, No- 
vember 17. 


They Told Why They Belonged 


The editors of The Los Angeles Unita- 
rian recently invited people of the First 
Unitarian Church in Los Angeles, Calif., 
to give their reasons for belonging to a 
Unitarian church, and offered awards for 
the best expressions. First place went to 
Mrs. Marian C. Bruner, second to Mrs. 
Laura G. Chandler, and third to Mrs. 
Snow Longley Housh. 
of an autumn membership campaign. 


This was a feature, 


OF RELIGIOUS, 


EDUCATIONAL, 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


Send the Sermons 
and 
Original Prayers 
of 


LAYMEN’S SUNDAY 


—whether observed 
November 17 or some 
other date—to the 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


SIXTEEN BHACON STRENT, BOSTON, MASS. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


is erecting its new building, the gift of the 
Unitarians of America, at Fifty-seventh 
Street and Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago. Its 
students enjoy the privileges of the Uni- 
versity and affiliated seminaries which are 
located near by, and take part of their work 
under their professors. The other cultural 
and social institutions of a great city, and 
the opportunities which they offer for 
study and practical service, are also part 
of the School’s resources. 

In addition to training for the ministry, 
graduate courses are offered for parish 
assistants and directors of religious edu- 
eation. Rooms are available both for men 
and women students in the School dormi- 
tories. 

Students may enter the School at the be- 
ginning of the Winter Quarter, January 2, 
1930. 

For information address President 
SypNbyY Brucpwn Snow, D.D., 5659 Woodlawn 
Avenue, Chicago. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


LOMBARD COLLEGE 


Founded 1851 
Grorce G. DAvis, PRESIDENT 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by 
Unitarians and Universalists. Balanced 
courses, modern in spirit and content, lead 
to recognized degrees in Arts and Sciences. 
A College not so large as to make instruc- 
tion impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 

For catalogue or information, address: 

The Registrar 
ILLINOIS. 


LOMBARD /COLLEGE, GALESBURG, 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated$1864 
THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 


for children who need foster-home care 
IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fosterin: 
physical fitness, through educational advantages 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presipent, PHILIP NICHOLS. 
Crerx, Rev. Serer eon R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, PAUL C. CABOT 

Directors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary e 
Bradlee, Allston Burr, Lincoln Davis, M.D., 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, MD. 
Miss Louise Fessenden, Herbert K. Hallett, Mrs. 
John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, 
Mrs, A. D. Sheffield, Edward C. Storrow, Jr. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 

Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churehes and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 
Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
2416 Allston Way, Berkeley 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 


A Normal School for Directors of Religious 
Education and Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Church School teachers and others. 
High academic standards. 


Rev. LYMAN V. RUTLEDGH, President. 
For particulars address 
Miss ANNIB M. FiLoon, School Administrator, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PRO CTOR ACADEMY 


A Progressive Preparatory School in 
An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian hare ie Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 

For particulars or catalogue address 


CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster, Andover, N.H. 


WINTER SPORTS UNION 


OUR CAMPING CLUB 
Otter Lake, Greenfield, N.H. 


Week-End Trips and Outings for Young 
Men. Information—HUB 1122 
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Alliance Luncheon in Chicago 
Hears Various Vital Addresses 

The principal gathering sponsored by 
the General Alliance at the Biennial Gen- 
eral Conference in Chicago consisted of 
a luncheon meeting at the Allerton Hotel 
on Wednesday, the middle day of the 
conference. The maximum number who 
could be accommodated in the dining rooms 
were present and the speaking was of es- 
pecial interest. - 

Mrs. Thomas G. Rees, General Alliance 
president, presided. After an inspiring 
opening talk, she introduced Mrs. Fred H. 
Hunter of Des Moines, director for Iowa, 
who urged that each branch take a strong 
stand on peace and have one program in 
the season devoted to the World Court 
and International relations. She sang a 
hymn composed by Rey. Henry J. Adlard, 
formerly of Des Moines, Iowa, and now 
of Duluth, Minn. 

Miss Sara Comins, chairman of the 
College Centers Committee of the General 
Alliance, and executive secretary of the 
Joint Student Committee of the denomina- 
tion, described the methods used to make 
contacts with liberal students in colleges 
and universities: through the ministers of 
the churches, and through student con- 
ferences. She outlined plans for several 
such conferences to be held during the 
present church year, in New Mngland, 
New York, and Southern California, with 
the topics which young people are inter- 
ested to discuss. These, she said, include 
the fundamentals of religion, ethical prob- 
lems, Humanism, morality, and _ social 
problems. Miss Comins urged that as 
many students as possible be sent to the 
Shoals conferences. 

Mrs. George J. Heering of Leiden, Hol- 


‘land, who is here with Dr. Heering while 


he is giving courses at Meadville and 
Tufts College, gave a brief message from 
overseas. In Holland, Mrs. Heering said, 
the mothers think they should be at home 
when their children return from school. 
Their great responsibility is to create an 
atmosphere in which their children may 
grow up. 

A definite connection between the chain 
idea, so popular in the business world, 
and the Women’s Alliance was suggested 
by Mrs. Emmet L. Richardson of Mil- 
waukee, Wis. The branches are linked 
together as in a chain and depend upon 
each other. Mrs. Richardson pointed out 
how much the isolated groups depend upon 
the central organization. 

An entertaining narrative about her 
travels in India and the Far East was 
given by Mrs. Franklin C. Southworth, 
who was a member of the delegation of 
American Unitarians which went to the 
Brahmo Samaj centenary meetings last 
winter. 

The welcome to Chicago was extended 
by Mrs. Charles Haycock, president ot 
the Chicago Associate Alliance, who des- 
-eribed some of the outstanding attrac- 
‘tions of Chicago—its great educational 
facilities, its art school, which is the 
largest in the world, and the fact that 
‘it is at present the largest religious center 
in the world. Mrs. Haycock made in- 
teresting comparisons between the Chicago 
of to-day and of a century ago. 


The Christian Register 


The Founders’ Fund, and the record of 
fifty years of important work by the 
General Alliance which the fund is to 
commemorate, were described by Miss 
Louise Brown, treasurer. A message of 
greeting from the Alliance branch of Bul- 
finch Place Church, Boston, where dele- 
gates to the May Anniversary meetings 
annually are given hospitality, was pre- 
sented. Among the guests at the luncheon 
was Miss Frances LeBaron who, fifty 
years ago, was one of the founders of the 
Alliance and who is still in active Alli- 
ance work. 

The General Alliance held a board of 
directors meeting early in the week, in- 
viting to it Alliance executives in and 
about Chicago. 


Dr. John H. Lathrop at 
King’s Chapel 


The preacher at the King’s Chapel noon 
services, Tuesday to Friday, inclusive, De- 
cember 3-6, will be Dr. John H. Lathrop, 
of the Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, 
N.Y. Dr. Lathrop is a graduate of Har- 
vard and Meadville. He was ordained in 
1905 and was minister of the First Uni- 
tarian Church in Berkeley, 1905-11. Since 
1911 he has been settled in his present 
pastorate. He is the author of various 
published sermons. Last winter he was 
an official delegate from the American Uni- 
tarian Association to the Brahmo Samaj 
in India. On Monday, December 2, Ray- 
mond C. Robinson will give an organ re- 
cital at 12.15 p.m. in King’s Chapel. 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 


14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 
1883—1929 
Educational and Social Activities 
Sponsored by Unitarians in New England 
B. Farnuam Situ, Pres. Epwarp J. Samson, Treas 
5 Academy Lane, 19 Congress St., 


Concord. Mass Boston, Mass. 
FREDERICK J. Sout, Resident Director 
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Pulpit and Choir 


GOWNS 


Embroidered Pulpit Hangings, 
Bookmarkers, Fabrics, etc. 


Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Specialist in Church Vestment and Embroideries 
for Half a Century 


Write for Special Offer for Early 
Season Orders. 


COX SONS & VINING 


131-133 EAST 23rd STREET NEW YORK 


Plays and Pageants 


for the 


Church School 


Compiled by—Mariz W. JoHNSON 


These fifteen simple but impres- 
sive plays and pageants for Thanks- 
giving, Christmas, Peace Sunday, 
Easter, and other festivals of the 
church, provide varied opportunities 
for children and young people to 
join in expressions of truth, good- 
ness, and beauty. Here are the 
forms of the pageant for the church 
sanctuary and also the dramatic 
pageant and the religio-ethical play. 

All the plays and pageants have 
been successfully produced, in many 
cases despite limited facilities, and 
the value of the material has thus 
been fully demonstrated by actual 
use. 

An examination copy will be sent 
upon request 
208 pages. $2.00 postpaid 


| THE BEACON PRESS, INC. 


25 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


One Thousand Sayings 
of History 


By WALTER FOGG 


The quotations, presented as Pictures in Prose and drawn from all 


races and ages, are enriched with biographical and historical notes. 


The 


stimulating comments show the circumstances under which they were 
made, the immediate effect and, in many cases, the lasting results. .. . 
Almost immediately, upon publication, it was adopted as a class book by 
Junior and Senior High School teachers, in both History and English 


historical quotation volumes, and substitute this brilliant, up-to-date, and 


everywhere applicable book of Mr. Fogg’s . . . 


” 


Recommended by the American Library Association for 
large and small libraries and also for High School libraries. 


This book should be available in every High School, and 
in every public library. 


Octavo. 936 pages. 


At all booksellers or from 


THE BEACON PRESS, INC. 


courses. William H. Ketler, Librarian, Camden Free Public Library, 
Camden, N.J. says: “ ... We can now afford to discard some of our 
5 

25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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PLEASANTRIES 


“Are you having any success in learn- 
ing to drive the car?” “Well, the road is 
beginning to turn when I do.’—Judge. 


Piggly: “Is my face dirty, or is it my 
imagination?’ Wiggly: “Your face isn’t; 
I don’t know about your imagination.” 

—Western Christian Advocate. 


“Tf you don’t know whether you are on 
your head or your heels, get on your 
knees”, reads a notice outside the Carver 
Street Wesleyan Chapel, Sheffield. 


Mother: “Tommy, wouldn’t you like to 
have a pretty cake with five candles on it 
for your party?’ Tommy: “I think Id 
rather have five cakes and one candle, 
Mamma.”’—Paddington Mercury. 


“What's the matter, 
the kind-hearted man. 
“No”, was the manful answer. “I’m 
not lost,—I’m here. But Id like to 
know where Father and Mother have 
wandered to.” 


little boy?” said 
‘Are you lost?” 


A man, in deseribing his interview with 
the doctor, said: “First, he tell’t me to 
tak’ a short breath, and I took it, and 
then he tell’t me to tak’ a lang breath, and 
I took it; and syne he tell’t me to stop 
breathin’. Says I: ‘Eh! doctor, that’s the 
last thing I’ll dae.’ ” 


Once a worn, despondent man walked 
into a consulting room in Harley Street. 
The doctor examined him. He was sick; 
but nothing serious, nothing organic, was 
wrong. “You are suffering from low 
spirits. You need to be cheered up, to 
be made to laugh. Go to the theater and 
see our great comedian, Grimaldi.” “I 
am Grimaldi’, said the patient. 


The musician met the village choir on 
their way to practice, laden with music 
rolls. “What are you going to sing?” he 
asked them. “Bach”, replied the choir- 
master. “We always sing him!” “But 
don’t you find Bach a little difficult?” 
“mh was at first’, said the choirmaster. 
“But we smartened ’im up and now ’e 
goes just fine!”—T%t-Bits. 


The late Sir Beerbohm Tree, the famous 
actor-manager, was once passing into 
Gloucester Cathedral to attend a festival. 
He heard a man arguing excitedly with 
a steward, who refused to let him enter 
without his ticket, which he declared he 
had lost. Losing his temper, the disap- 
pointed one demanded rhetorically, ‘Do 
you think tickets will be required to enter 
Heaven?” “Possibly not, sir’, was the 
reply, “but Madame will not be sing- 
ing there.” 


Two golfers, strangers to each other, 
were drawn as partners in a seaside four- 
some tournament. One was clearly a 
novice at the game. He had a positive 
genius for sending the mutual ball into 
the rough. At last his exasperated col- 
league approached him and _ whispered, 
“You've paid your entry money, haven't 
you?” “Certainly”, replied the other, in- 
dignantly. “Very well’, said the first 
man, confidentially, “I just wanted to tell 
you that if you’ve paid you are quite en- 
titled to use the fairway.”—Tit-Bits. 


THE PENSION CIRCULAR 


Our new circular, short, easy to read, gives 
a statement of all societies organized to give 
Temporary Aid, or Permanent Relief, or the 
regular Ministers Pensions. 

Send for a copy if you have not received one; 
or get a copy at denominational headquarters, 
East or West. Meanwhile send Annual 
Contributions for the Ministers Pension to 


Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Treasurer 
55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 


DTTP CLL CL 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


| ae following hotels are worthy of 
Patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 


Near A. U. A. 
600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 2680. 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, BOSTON 


Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up Phone, Haymarket 2981 


TUTE 


( BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 
Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 

Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Combined—Stenographic—Civil Service. 
156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 
Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 
For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres, 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 
Dis- 
Minimum 


Watch these columns each 
Rate card furnished on request. 


TO ———— el 


CTL CEEOL LLL LL 4 


E 
iF 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. 
count for 6 or more insertions. 
charge $1.00. 
week. 


SHAKESPEARE FOR CHRISTMAS.—Send the 


game “A Study of Shakespeare’ to friends. 
Price, 60 cents. Postage, 5 cents. THn SHAKHS- 
PRARR CLUB, Camden, Maine. 


BOSTON EMPLOYMENT AGENCY. Mrs. H. @: 
PRESTON, Manager. Superior help supplied to 
private families, colleges, schools, hotels, clubs, 
and hospitals, 52 Fayette Street. Capitol 5985. 
MONEY FOR CHRISTMAS—Look in that old 
trunk up in the garret and send me all the old 


envelopes up to 1880. Do not remove the 
stamps from the envelopes. You keep the 
letters. I will pay highest prices. Gro. H. 


Hakgs, 290 Bed OG New York City. 


| 
| Churuit Decorations 
| HARRY HAYMAN COCHRANE 


Mural Artist and Church Decorator 
| 581 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. | 


} Studio at Monmouth, Me. 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—CHURCH OF THE DIS- 
CIPLES, corner of Jersey and Peterborough 
Streets. Minister, Rev. Abraham M, Rihbany, 
D.D. Church service at 11 A.M. Disciples 
School at 9.45 a.m. Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—FIRST CHURCH (1630), 
corner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Rev. Charles H. Park, D.D., minister. Sunday 
School, 9.45 a.M. Morning service, 11 a.m. 
Communion service immediately after morning 
service on the first Sunday of each month. 
Hour of organ music, 4.80 P.M., by William E. 
Zeuch, organist. All seats free at all services. 
The church is open daily from 9 to 5. All 
welcome. 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686), 
School and Tremont Streets. Minister Emeri- 
tus, Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D. Minister- 
in-Charge, Rev. John Carroll Perkins, D.D. 
Chorus of men’s voices; Raymond C. Robinson, 
Mus. Bac., organist and choirmaster. Sunday 
at 11 A.M., Morning Prayer, with sermon by 
Dr. Perkins. 12.15 p.m., Holy Communion. 
Weekday services, 12.15 P.M. Monday, Organ 


Recital, by Mr. Robinson. Tuesday to Friday, 
inclusive, preacher, Dr. John H. Lathrop, 
Chureh of the Saviour, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


BOSTON, MASS.—SECOND CHURCH (1649), 
Beacon Street and Audubon Road. Rey. Ed- 
ward A. Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. 
9.30 A.M., Church School. 11 A.M., Morning 
service ; chorus choir under Homer Humphrey. 
Rev. ‘Alfred R. Hussey of Plymouth will preach 
December 1. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH, Buclid Ave. at East 82nd 
Street. Rev. Dilworth Lupton, minister; Miss 
Gertrude H. Taft director of Religious Educa- 
tion. 9.30 a.m., Church School; 11 a.m., Morn- 
ing service. 


MILTON, MASS.—THE FIRST PARISH. 
Minister, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service at 
11 a.M. Sermon by the minister. 


NEW YORK.—ALL SOULS CHURCH, Dr. 
Minot Simons, minister. Services in the hall 
of the MacDowell Club, 166 East 73rd Street, 
during the erection of the new church at 80th 
Street and Lexington Ave. Welcome to friends 
and strangers. Sunday 11 a.m. Church office 
at 183 East 80th Street. 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDB, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broad- 
way). Church services at 11 A.M. Visitors are 
cordially invited to make themselves known to 
the minister and to sign the Visitors’ Register. 


WHOLESOME FILM SERVICE, Inc. 


SELECTIVE FILM SERVICE 
FOR EVERY CHURCH OCCASION 


Most complete library in New England on 
safety standard film—Religious, Ethical and 
Recreational. 

48 MHNLROSE STREDT, BOSTON, MASS. 

HAN, 0155-0156. 


